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LAST MONTH John Major made an important speech, outlining the need for everyone in Britain to “tighten their belts”. He made the speech at 





London’s Banqueting House, in front of long tables groaning with luxury food and an audience dripping with jewellery. 


Norman Lamont, the man in charge of 
Britain's economy drive, is allowed to run up 
debts on his Access card bigger than most 
people’s monthly wages and has so many 
houses he can afford to let one to a “sex 
therapist”. When Mr Lamont pops down to 
the local off licence he comes back with 
champagne. Meanwhile the rest of us are told 
to take a pay cut—with five million public 
sector workers’ pay frozen at 1.5%. Three 
million have to survive on £42.45 a week. 

The hypocrisy of Major and Lamont is stun- 
ning. They think they can get away with it 
because they see working class people as 
dumb wage slaves, cowering in fear of unem- 
ployment and their managers, incapable of 
fighting back. We can and must prove them 
wrong. If we don’t they will continue to wreck 
the lives of working people: 

@ 86 companies a day are going bust, lead- 
ing to thousands of redundancies every 
week. 

@ 5,000 jobs on the railways are to be 
scrapped, leading to dole misery and a 
more crowded, dangerous service. 

@ 20,000 health jobs are for the chop, with 
2,500 hospital beds due to disappear in 
London alone. 

@ Thousands more job losses are being 
pushed through in the public sector, from 
the naval dockyards to the DVLA in Swan- 
sea. 


@ Councils face massive cuts in spending 
because of Tory attempts to stop the 
Council tax going through the roof: in Shef- 
field up to 6,000 jobs are on the line, and 
in Tory Harrow nursery education will be 
scrapped. 

@ Public sector workers face a real pay cut, 
with wage rises held down to 1.5%, well 
below the inflation rate. : 

@® 30,000 miners’ jobs are still in jeopardy, 
with another 100,000 jobs dependent on 
coal on the line. 

The Tories are out to make working people 

pay forthe crisis—a crisis caused bythe crazy 

profit system. 

Building workers are unemployed in their 
hundreds of thousands while the streets of 
major cities are filled with homeless people. 
Hospital beds are axed while the waiting lists 
get ever longer, and Britain stands near the 
bottom of the league in Europe for hospital 
bed provision. Jobs in the coal industry are 
cut because of “lack of demand” while thou- 
Sands of old people will die of hypothermia 
this winter. 

All this happens so that the top bankers 
and industrialists can get through the eco- 
nomic crisis without having to cut back on 
their champagne bills, their big cars and 
houses, their long foreign holidays and their 
private school and hospital fees. 

No wonder millions of workers are buming 


with anger at what the Tories are doing. No 
wonder millions who voted Tory feel conned 
and cheated by the results of Major's election 
win. 

We have to tum the anger into action. 

The Labour and trade union leaders de- 
nounce the Tories in Parliament and from the 
platforms of local demonstrations and rallies. 
But what are they doing to organise a fight? 
Nothing. 

The strength of the working class was 
Shown on the two enormous demonstrations 
against the pit closures in October, the big- 
gest labour movement demonstrations for 
years. 

But that strength has to be focused into 
Strike action, into occupation of threatened 
workplaces, into a class Struggle that can 
defeat the Tory plans. 

The trade union leaders are frittering away 
the opportunity to turn anger into effective 
Strike action. The decision of the rail union 
leaders to call off the strike on London Under- 
ground, in spite of overwhelming support from 
tubeworkers and without winning any conces- 
sions from management, is just one example 
of the spinelessness of those who call them- 
Selves leaders in the workers’ movement. 

Norman Willis, leader of the TUC, has said 
that there is “no way” he will call a general 
Strike. But in October if he had given a lead, 
millions would have followed. A general strike 


Call from the TUC would paralyse industry and 
bring the country to a standstill. It could 
smash the Tory offensive against the working 
class to smithereens. 

The miserable cowards who run our move- 
ment will only call action if they are forced to 
by pressure from below, if they can see 
workers organising to take action, independ- 
ently of the officials if need be. 

That is why we need to build the links now, 
across the workplaces, across sectional and 
union divisions, and across different indus- 
tries. We have to unite all those who are 
prepared to fight in ACTION COUNCILS. Del 
egate based workers’ committees can link up 
the struggles and co-ordinate genuine solidar- 
ity strike action, so that no one section needs 
to strike alone, and no union orworkplace has 
to face isolation and defeat. And they can 
Stop the union leaders from selling us short 
by controlling action from below. 

The Tory government is weak, its pariia- 
mentary party is divided, its ministers lurch 
from one sleazy scandal to another. But un- 
less we all fight back they will survive. 

Tory policies, unemployment, repossession, 
low pay are set to make Christmas a dreary 
and anxious period for millions of families. A 
growing wave of workers action can spoil the 
Tories’ Christmas and promise the millions in 
debt, on short-time, low pay or the dole a 
happier new year 
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CARDIFF THREE 


INNOCENT! 


N MONDAY 7 December the 

appeal of the Cardiff Three 

will finally be heard. There 
can only be one verdict: innocent. 

It is over four years since Yusef 
Abdullahi, Tony Paris and Steven 
Miller were arrested for the mur- 
der of Lynette White, and over two 
years since they were given life 
imprisonment. 

Lynette, a prostitute in the 
Butetown area of Cardiff, had been 
the victim of a frenzied knife at- 
tack. 

The police originally issued a 
photofit of a lone white man seen 
covered in blood near Lynette’s fiat. 
However, after several fruitless 
months, they turned on Butetown’s 
black community. Five black men 
were arrested: without a shred of 
forensic evidence, and solely on the 
confession of Steven Miller, the 
three were convicted. 

Prostitutes in Cardiff themselves 
suffer continuous harassment and 
humiliation at the hands of the 
police. Normally crimes against 
them are considered unimportant 
by the capitalist justice system. But 
it is not hard to see why the police 
were in a hurry to “solve” the 
Lynette White murder case. The 
murder cast a shadow over the Car- 
diff Bay project—the second larg- 
est waterfront development in Eu- 
rope. With its proposed opera house 
and yuppie marina, the new Car- 
diff Bay intends to exorcise the im- 
age of the old. The old, however— 
in the shape of the Butetown com- 
munity—is not yet ready to lay 
down and die. 

The original verdicts on the Car- 
diff Three resulted in a furious 
meeting of Butetown residents, in- 
censed by the prosecution’s por- 
trayal of Britain’s oldest multi-ra- 
cial area as a deplorable den of 
vice. From this meeting the Cardiff 
Three Campaign was formed. Malik 
Abdullahi and Lloyd Paris, broth- 
ers of Yusef and Tony, have re- 
mained central to this campaign. 

The conviction of the Cardiff 
Three, however, was only the be- 
ginning of the police operation to 
“clean up” Butetown’s image, and 
send a message to potential inves- 
tors that the area was “safe”. The 
front doors of Butetown’s council 
houses have been regularly crash- 
ing to the ground in drug busts, 
while activists have been subject to 
a predictable campaign of harass- 
ment, including the arrest of Malik 
Abdullahi on charges of affray and 
possession of an offensive weapon. 

Malik had in fact been attempt- 
ing to prevent the drug squad 
putting a friend’s head through a 
car window, and was acquitted of 
all charges. John Actie, one of the 
original Cardiff Five, was less lucky. 
An entire squadron of police with 
dogs broke into his home at 6 am in 
order to charge him with possess- 
ing a stolen chequebook. On an- 
other occasion police sealed off both 
ends of Bute Street in order to in- 
spect his driving licence. 

The increased attacks on the 
Butetown community have only 
served to unite it. The minority 
whosuspected the guilt of the Three 
have been won over by the mass of 
evidence assembled by the cam- 
paign, aided by three TV documen- 
taries. Links have been made with 
other black community campaigns, 
including the Tottenham Three 


Campaign, Newham Monitoring 
Project, Deane Family Campaign 
and the M25 Appeal. 

At the same time, however, Car- 
diff Anti-Racist Alliance (ARA) has 
been less than enthusiastic. Faced 
with a militant working class cam- 
paign, the hollowness of ARA’s claim 
to be the voice of the black commu- 
nity has been exposed. 

The start of the appeal hearing is 
to be marked by a mass. picket of 
the Central Court of Justice on the 
Strand (9 am onwards). We must 
demand that justice is done. How- 
ever, the release of the Cardiff 
Three, if and when it happens, will 


be one small victory in acontinuing 
battle. The case illustrates very 
clearly how the state promotes rac- 
ism in the service of profit. 

As long as capitalism remains, 
black communities will be under 
attack. It is essential that the mo- 
mentum is not lost, but transformed 
into a continuing campaign to de- 
fend Butetown. 

With the state on the defensive, 
we should go all out for a labour 
movement and community inquiry 
to establish how and why the Three 
were fitted up, why Lynette’s real 
killers still walk free and to bring 
those responsible to justice. 
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Smash Asylum Bill! 


with the Asylum Bill. What it 

means was graphically demon- 
strated by the exclusion of 140 
Bosnian refugees. No matter how 
much parliamentary language the Bill 
is dressed up in, its message to 
torture victims, to those fleeing war 
and repression is: “stay in hell”. 

The Bill will introduce a two tier 
appeal process for those who mar- 
age to overcome the numerous ob- 
stacles in the way of refugees who 
flee to Britain and get as far as apply- 
ing for asylum. 

Refugees—who often do not speak 
English, do not know their rights, 
arrive frightened, hungry and trauma- 
tised—will be given only 48 hours to 
Organise an appeal. Those whose 
appeals are deemed to be “ground- 
less” by racist Home Secretary 
Kenneth Clark will be passed to a 
“special adjudicator” and quickly de- 
ported. 

In the meantime asylum seekers 
will be criminalised: compulsorily 
fingerprinted, denied council hous- 
ing, arbitrarily detained in barbed-wire 
camps. 


Ty HE TORIES are pressing ahead 





“At last month’s national 
Asylum Bill demonstration 
a mere 4,000 people 
turned out to protest 
against the Bill. This was 
just after Clark had 
excluded the Bosnian 
refugees! The average 
animal rights demo is 
bigger. The responsibility 
for this poor turn out lies 
primarily with the Labour 
and trade union leaders.” 


And the government has tacked on 
a cynical clause denying any right of 
appeal for relatives of black people 
refused visas to attend funerals and 
weddings in Britain. 

The Asylum Bill is part of a battery 
of racist immigration laws designed 
to pin the blame for racism on black 
people. The fewer black people there 


Memorial Committee 


demands justice! 








timate that 70,000 racist inci- 
dents occur each year in Brit- 
ain. On average a racist attack oc- 
curs every 28 minutes. In the last 
thirty years there have been at least 
thirty racist killings. 

In the long history of racist mur- 
ders in Britain the violent back- 
ground and the misery caused are 
rarely acknowledged. They are in- 
variably covered up. 

Last January Manchester wit- 
nessed the impact of the increase 
in racism throughout Britain. 

The horrific racist murders of 
Saddick Dada and Mohammed 
Sarwar left the city’s black commu- 
nities in shock. 

The Memorial Committee was 
set up in order to ensure that these 
murders don’t go forgotten and 
unavenged. 

Black community-based organi- 
sations worked along with other 
anti-fascist and anti-racist initia- 


NDEPENDENTSOURCESes- 


tives to build the 2,000 strong Me- 
morial March in August, when dem- 
onstrators demanded support for 
black self-defence. 

On 11 January 1993 the trial 
starts of those accused of the mur- 
der of Saddick Dada at the city’s 
Crown Court. 

The Memorial Committee is or- 
ganising a picket to demand jus- 
tice, for the duration of the trial. 

Workers Power fully supports the 
picket and urges all workers’ or- 
ganisations to mobilise in support 
of those fighting racist attacks. 


Pickets begin 11 January 1993 
Crown Court, Crown Square, 
Manchester 


Affiliate to the Memorial 
Committee 


c/o WFA, 9 Lucy Street, Old 
Trafford, Manchester M15 4BA 





are in Britain, reasons Kenneth Clark, 
the less racism there will be. 

In fact it is capitalism that causes 
racism, the imperialist system of ex- 
ploitation and the legacy of colonial- 
ism. 

if you get angry at the blatant injus- 
tice and racism of the Asyium Bill 
something else should make you an- 


At last month’s national Asylum 
Bill demonstration a mere 4,000 peo- 
ple turned out to protest against the 
Bill. This was just after Clark had 
excluded the Bosnian refugees! The 
average animal rights demo is bigger. 

The responsibility for this poortum 
out lies primarily with the Labour and 
trade union leaders. When they can 
parade alongside Tory and Liberal 
politicians, when they are busy build 
ing an “alliance for recovery” with the 
CBI, why should they spoil the party 
by fighting the racist Asylum Bill. La 
bour, in any case, offered to support 
the Tories’ last attempt to push 
through an Asylum Bill “in order to 
take racism off the agenda of the 
election”! No doubt Labour's lead- 
ers—all of whom claim to oppose the 
Bill, none of whom supported the 
demonstration—are happy to have 
racism taken off the agenda of the 
class struggle as well. 

The left too must bear some re 
sponsibility. The Socialist Workers’ 
Party; which has built massive meet- 
ings about Malcolm X, mobilised less 
than a tenth of its membership in 
London, and had to cancel a coach 
from Sheffield (where it has over a 
hundred members) because of “lack 
of interest”. 

The rest of the so-called revolution 
ary left did even less to build for the 
demonstration. 

The Refugee Ad-Hoc Campaign for 


Asylum Rights (RAHCAR), which or- - 


ganised the demo, has failed to build 
an active campaign in the localities. 
The refugee groups who rightly de- 
manded a say in leading the cam- 
paign, fearful of the cynical and half- 
hearted left, fell for the line that it 
could expect massive TUC and La 
bour Party support. It has refused to 
build local committees and a national 
democratic campaign. 

But that is exactly what we need. 
An anti-Asylum Bill campaign in every 
town, and a national democratic cam- 
paign committed to: 

@ Smashing the Asyium Bill 
@ Fighting all deportations 
and a labour movement orientation! 
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Smash 
the 1.5% 
pay norm! 


HE TORIES have chosen 


working class pay for the reces- 
sion. The decision to keep all 
public sector pay settlements 
between zero and 1.5% for the 
next 12 months Is deliberately 
provocative. The struggle to 
smash this offensive Is an es- 
sential part of the fight to halt 
the bosses’ class-wide attack 
on our jobs, services and cond+ 
tions. 

The attack on pay has been 
well thought out. Last month, 
the firefighters settled for 4.9% 
and postal workers in the UCW 
for 3.5%. Both these deals nar- 
rowly beat the deadline for the 
new limit and have taken two of 
the most powerful and best or- 
ganised sections of the public 
sector out of the firing line. 

The UCW executive disgrace- 
fully recommended acceptance 
of a sub-inflationary deal rather 
than use their position to spear- 
head a revolt against pay re- 
straint itself. 

How different from the blus- 
ter of UCW leader Alan Tuffin 
about “no post this Christmas” 
from the platform of the miners’ 
demo on 21 October! 

The vast majority of the six 
million public sector workers 
remain in the firing line. The 
real possibility of a united front 
of all the public sector unions 
against the 1.5% limit still ex- 
ists. . 
To win such action, activists 
in the public sector unions need 
to start campaigning now be- 
fore the first section settles. All 
unions, including the FBU and 
the UCW, should be forced to 
tear up their pay agreements 
and bring their settlement dates 
forward to now. This will stop 
the unions being picked off one 
by one. 

Public sector workers should 
demand a unified claim for an 
across-the-board flat rate Iin- 
crease that will eradicate low 


pay. 

This will give low pald work- 
ers something worth fighting 
for rather than the usual pho- 
ney fight for the odd percent- 
age point. All unions should then 
agree to strike indefinitely until 
all public sector workers have 
won the claim in full. x 
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EDITORIAL 


Organise the rank and file! 


THE LAST two months have shown that millions of work- 
ers are prepared to act to stop the Tory offensive. The 
massive response to the pit closure programme, the enor- 
mous demonstrations in October, and the role played by 
the labour movement in leading that response, all showed 
the potential strength of the working class. 

But if the Major government is to be stopped in its 
tracks the labour movement has to show a lot more than 
its potential. It has to show that it is willing to wage a 
fight to the finish. This brings us to the principal prob- 
lem that faces every militant who wants to defeat the 
Tories—in the last two months of mounting anger, no 
major section of workers has translated that anger into 
sustained industrial action. 

There have been a series of local all out strikes in the 
last period. Every one of them should be pointed to as an 
example of the determination of our class. But in them- 
selves such local disputes, like Lyons Maid workers occu- 
pying in Liverpool or Nalgo workers on strike for months 
in Newham, do not have the potential of rousing the 
working class as a whole into action against the general- 
ised features of the bosses’ offensive. 

The entire NUM striking against pit closures, an alli- 
ance of the 5.8 million strong public sector unions strik- 
ing against the pay freeze, a co-ordinated national strike 
by Aerospace, naval dockyard, British Rail, Ford and 
bank workers against job cuts, would have such poten- 
tial. 

If any of these sections launched a serious fight then 
the chances of building a general strike to stop the pay 
freeze, job cuts and attacks on services would be mas- 
sively and rapidly increased. 

Yet we are further from such a prospect now than we 
were in October. The reason for this is that throughout 
the period of mass anger the trade union bureaucracy 
has remained firmly in control. The action being taken is 
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- ' Instead of strikes and occupations to stop the pit clo 


sures we have a campaign of demonstrations. 

Instead of November being the month of a workers’ 
strike offensive we saw more lobbies of parliament by 
workers in those thirty days than took place in the en- 
tire preceding year. The Tories’ tactical retreat over the 
miners encouraged engineers, building workers, bank 
workers, dockyard workers (in a joint action with their 
managers) and the Women’s TUC to queue up outside 
Westminster for some tea and sympathy from a local 
MP. 

Where mass strike action did take place the bureauc- 
racy managed to confine it to one or half day strikes. 
DVLA, London local authorities, Premium Bond workers 
in Lancashire, Scottish civil servants- all took limited 
strike action. 

Where indefinite strikes were on the cards, the bu- 
reaucrats called off action at the last minute in return 
for promises that job and pay cuts would be “jointly ne- 
gotiated”. This happened on London Underground and 
Gatwick British Airways. 

Where strike ballots have been called, the bureauc- 
racy have either made plain that the ballot is merely a 
negotiating ploy to pressurise management, or have prom- 
ised in advance that the action would be limited to one 
day protests. So while Ford workers are to be balloted, 
their leaders, Adams and Airlie, have announced pub- 
licly that an all out strike would be “madness”. And:the 
banking union, BIFU, is balloting its members on selec- 
tive action only. 

The most radical call for action has come from the rail 
drivers’ union, ASLEF. Its leader, Derrick Fullick, has 
called for a series of one day general strikes. But behind 
Fullick’s call is a cynical manoeuvre designed to save 
him and his fellow officials from having to organise strike 
action themselves against the rail job cuts. 

He made this clear when he said: 

“If one union sticks its head above the parapet on its 
own it will be shot, so this idea can only work if there is 
a concerted effort.” 

Fullick knows that the TUC would only respond if it 
was forced to do so by the pressure of action from below. 
After all, Norman Willis has already announced that 
any form of general strike is not on because the TUC 
doesn’t want to “stick its head into a legal noose”. 

So, through a combination of cynical rhetoric and le- 
galistic cowardice we are left with a situation where the 
only place the union bureaucracy does want to stick its 
head is in the sand. 

If the lobbies and demonstrations, the one day strikes 
and the ballots were all being used by the union leaders 
to marshal the troops for a determined advance then 
there would be no problem with such limited actions. If 
every worker knew that going on a lobby or a march was 
the precursor to occupying their workplace against clo- 
sure or an all out strike then such actions would be 
useful. 

But the deliberate restriction of every workers’ strug- 
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gle to protest action is part of a TUC strategy to avoid a 
decisive confrontation. 

Just who are these bureaucrats, and how do they get 
away with betraying us time and again? 

They are a privileged caste within the workers’ move- 
ment, whose everyday conditions are far removed from 
those of the people they represent. They have more of an 
interest in compromise than in winning, because their 
very role in the capitalist system depends on their being 
able to dupe the workers into accepting crumbs from the 
bosses’ table. 

Instead of leading a fightback, the trade union bu- 
reaucracy has been accepting the defeats inflicted under 
Thatcher as irreversible. 

In the strategy of “new realism” it found a means of 
retaining union influence in the workplaces: through serv- 
icing management with single union deals and minimis- 
ing the threat of strike action. Members were to be rep- 
resented less through collective bargaining and more and 
more through protecting their individual rights at work. 

But new realism did not restore to the bureaucrats the 
national political role they crave. Now the Tory crisis has 
opened a window of opportunity to the bureaucracy for 
the restoration of their national influence, but in a modi- 
fied form. They are attempting to place themselves at 
the head of a “people’s coalition” against the government. 

At its most right wing, this strategy of populism means 
uniting with sections of the bosses to nudge the Tories 
towards a programme of greater economic growth. This 
explains why the TUC’s campaign is called “Jobs and 
Recovery”. The 9 December Day of National Recovery is 
envisaged as a day of dialogue with the bosses, and an 
opportunity for us to boost the profits of our own exploit- 
ers by buying some semi-worthless product of British 
industry that we can’t afford. 

But a left wing version of populism has also emerged, 
emanating from Arthur Scargill and even some rank and 
file activists within the NUM. Like Willis, though with 
more understandable reasons, Scargill is shy of placing 
strike action on the agenda. Scargill and many NUM 
militants fear they could lose a ballot, and fear they 
could lose a strike if they have to go it alone. That is why 
at present Scargill and Willis can agree on the immedi- 
ate scope of the campaign—demonstrations and protests. 
The furthest Scargill has gone is calling for a 
“day of action” in the new year, a call that 


Willis declined to take up at the 25 Novem- r a ee SUBSCRIBE! 


ber General Council meeting. Significantly it 
was the NUM bureaucracy which fronted ef- 
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strike called by the SWP outside the Novem- 
ber General Council. 


is in danger of convincing rank and file mili- 


day actions constitutes a form of “people’s 


wer’. Scargill openly argues that this “peo- ; Make cheques payable to Workers Power and send to: 
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ple’s power” will, short of strike action, be 
enough to defeat the Tories. Ata recent rally | Name: 
he declared: 

“Now we have got the support of the Brit- 
ish people, we must not underestimate the | 
power of the movement. People power can ’ 
change this insane energy policy.” 

This blurs the distinctive interests of the l 
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Pubic sector workers join forces with nurses over health cuts 
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working class and opens the door to all sorts of danger- 
ous alliances with the class enemy. It downplays the 
centrality of industrial action. And industrial action is 
central because it is the one form of action that can 
really inflict damage on the bosses, on the people respon- 
sible for cutting jobs, services and pay. 

We are now in a situation where the real possibility of 
destroying a weak Tory government is slipping away. 
The longer we delay the confrontation, the more we have 
to lose. Already sections of workers are settling or being 
sold out. These workers are being taken out of the line of 
battle, and it is our side that is being weakened as a 
result. Postal workers, Rover workers, Tube workers and 
others have all recently fallen victim to settlements that 
involve real wage and job cuts. 

If we want to seize the opportunity presented to us by 
the government's current weakness we need to act fast 
to reverse the situation. Central to achieving this is es- 
tablishing rank and file unity. In every city rank and file 
workers must come together to co-ordinate their action. 

Such bodies, councils of action, can begin to use the 
actions our leaders have called, as means of mobilising 
for a more far-reaching struggle. We must fight to turn 
days of protest into days of strike action, and on those 
days put the case to strike meetings for extending the 
action. We must co-ordinate the militants in each 
workplace, building caucuses committed to fighting for 
strike action and occupations against closures. 

In doing this we will come up against the obstruction 
or treachery of the union officials. We need to co-ordinate 
the militants from different workplaces and different un- 
ions into rank and file movements capable of fighting 
these officials, challenging them for leadership in the 
unions. Above all we need to bend every effort to prevent 
the trade unions from merely becoming a cog in the wheel 
of a “people’s coalition” and turn them into fighting, class 
struggle organisations.@ 
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WP: How many redundancies 
have there been at Littleton and 
what do you see as the life span 
of your pit? 

MC: Since closures were an- 
nounced between 185 and 285 men 
have been made redundant at 
Littleton. They say this is volun- 
tary redundancy but I think we’re 
going to come to a situation where 
British Coal are going to make peo- 
ple compulsory redundant. If they 
get away with closing the thirty 
pits, then Littleton would be one of 
the next to go. 

The local community have been 
very supportive. Shopkeepers in 
Cannock have put posters in their 
windows. Some have said if we do 
go out on strike they will drop their 
prices accordingly. There has been 
a good response from ordinary 
working people. Even local Tory 
councillors have said it’s disgust- 
ing what the government has done. 
If and when we go on strike we'll 
get 100% support from the commu- 
nity. 

The committee are organising 
members of the NUM to discuss 
and speak at various meetings 
within the labour movement. We’ve 
had members go down to London to 
speak to underground workers and 
various other organisations and 
have had a terrific response. The 
situation here is that we are confi- 
dent of reversing the government's 
pit closure programme 


WP: Staffs miners have been 
prominent in the local labour 
movement, for example they 
spoke at a Birmingham 
meeting. How do you see these 
links developing with rail and 
power workers? 

MC: At the end of the day all 
these workers have got to play a 
prominent partin stopping the gov- 
ernment’s closure programme. By 
sticking together as three or four 
unions we are in a stronger posi- 
tion and by having meetings to- 
gether and discussing the pro- 
gramme ahead. We have to act as 
one. 


WP: There has been a fallin the 
political temperature since the 
beginning of November. Why 
do you think this has hap- 
pened? Is it down to the leader- 
ship of the labour and trade 
union leadership and the way 
they’ve been campaigning? 

MC: The ninety day review has 
made a difference. The issue has 
gone out of a lot of people’s minds 
and the fall off in rallies and dem- 
onstrations is a sign that it has 
gone out of our leaders minds. We 
need to get to our leaders to start 
the campaign again. We need to 
continue to press our union leaders 
for some sort of action. A general 
strike is my only answer. 


WP: We agree that we should 
call for a general strike and we 
also argue that action councils 
be formed to build for one to 
stop any sabotage from TUC 
leaders, so that we aren’t left 
waiting for the TUC to act. 
MC: Yes, I think you're right. In 
particular with the miners’ situa- 
tion if we wait and wait we're going 
to come toa point in time where its 
gone, people are forgetting about 
what the fight is all about. We 
should be starting our own cam- 
paigns within various unions for 
action. If we wait for the TUC we'll 
be waiting a hell of a long time. We 
need to forge links with other un- 


Workers Power spoke to Mick 
Conroy, Littleton miner and La- 
bour councillor, and to Billy Pye 


of Parkside NUM and a member 
of the NUM national executive. 





ions in preparation for a general 
strike and not wait for the TUC. 


WP: How would you regard 
your own leadership in this dis- 
pute? 

MC: Arthur Scargill to me and 
others is one of the best trade un- 
ion leaders this country has ever 
seen and his role in this present 
situation has been excellent. He’s 
called for strike action but only 
when the situation arises and that’s 
the only disagreement [ve got. I 
think we ought to be calling for a 
strike ballot to strike while the 
iron is hot if you like. But his lead- 
ership has been second to none. 

But he has got a mandate for a 
strike ballot. What Arthur is say- 
ing is that he wants to see how the 
situation develops and then call for 


astrike ballot. I believe that within | 


this ninety day period pits could be 
shut. We could lose men, men are’ 
taking theirredundancy now, sadly 

only because of British Coal’s black- 

mail. That’s why we should have a 

strike ballot now. Other than that 

Arthur has led a good campaign 

and should continue to do so 


WP: We too are in favour of a 
national campaign to win a 
strike vote. How would you en- 
sure a yes vote? 

MC: We can get it by campaigns, 
meetings, our NUM Midland Area 
delegates, and Arthur Scargill com- 
ing to pit level and discussing. I’m 
sure at this stage ifArthur were to 
come to pits to campaign for a yes 
vote he would get maximum sup- 
port because the feeling is there 
within the pits, in particular 
Littleton, would get a yes vote, a 
good majority at that. So by meet- 
ings with Arthur, by national un- 
ion officials getting involved in pit 
level discussions I’m sure we would 
get a yes vote. 





The danger of 


BOTH MICK and Billy point to the 
need to keep up the momentum. The 
TUC’s cowardly inaction is squan- 
dering the enormous opportunity for 
a class-wide movement after the 
massive demonstrations of October. 

December 9 must be turned into a 
day of strike action. Workers from 
the rail, the hospitals and local au- 
thorities are all facing massive re- 
dundancies. There is a common in- 
terest in presenting the broadest 
possible working class response to 
the Tories. 

But at the moment there Is a real 
threat that the-mass anger against 
the Tories could go off the boil. There 
is an urgent need to regain the initia- 
tive and provide a focus for action. 
Billy points to the fact that many 
miners are wary of taking strike ac- 
tion. The defeat of the 1984-85 strike 
shows the danger of fighting alone. 
The determination of miners to avoid 
isolation and defeat is not only un- 
derstandable, it is entirely justified. 

But other sections of workers are 
feeling the same way. There is a real 
danger that while miners are waiting 
for solidarity action before commit- 
ting themselves to strike, other sec- 
tions of workers in the public and 
private sectors and In miners’ sup- 
port groups around the country, are 
waiting for a lead before solidarity 
action can be delivered. 








WP: What do you think the mood in 
the pits is at the moment? 

BP: | can’t speak for all the pits but 
in Parkside the mood is still pretty 
good. 


WP: What do you think of the TUC’s 
response to the pit closures? 

BP: Laughable. This “convention 
for recovery” is part of the ideology of 
new realism. The reason forthe mass 
support for the miners is not just 
because of the pit closures. The pit 
closures were just the final spark. 
The TUC’s idea of sitting down with 
the CBI ignores the idea of why we are 
getting mass support. 

Two questions spring to mind. Are 
the CBI really worried about mass 
unemployment, or do they see the 
unemployed as a valuable asset to 
the business market? | would like 
someone to tell me which section of 
the CBI is about to deal with the 
problems of the young and the old, 
the disabled, racism and all the other 


That is why we have argued from 
the outset that delay is dangerous. 
There is no guarantee that it will 
automatically build confidence: with 
the do-nothing strategy of the TUC 
and union leaders the opposite could 
prove to be the case. The best way 
that miners can be shown the poss? 
bility of solidarity action from other 
sections of workers is by building 
action councils now, linking the 
struggles across seciional and un- 
ion divisions through bringing to- 
gether rank and file delegates to co- 
ordinate action. Miners should call 
for clear commitments from other 
unions for solidarity strikes as soon 
as they move into battle. 

But that means that the NUM 
must launch the fight for a national 
strike without further delay. We think 
Mick Conroy Is right in his tonstruc- 
tive criticism of Arthur Scargill. We 
must not to wait for the TUC, rely on 
public opinion, or place our hope ina 
spontaneous revolt in the new year. 

Instead the campaign for strike 
action should move into top gear, 
fixing the date for the ballot, and 
building for the maximum possible 
yes vote through meetings and ral 
lies. Where miners fear isolation, a 
campaign to build direct links through 
action councils Is the best way to 
overcome it, and to raise the pres- 
sure on the TUC to call a general 





* 


issues that come out of the realms of 
unemployment itself. 

There is nothing wrong with calling 
on the TUC to organise a general 
strike, but it’s unlikely they will. It is 
up to organisations like the miners’ 
support groups and individual trade 
unions to organise and initiate any 
large scale industrial action. 


WP: At the lobby of the TUC in 
Doncaster on 25 November, one 
miner called to Arthur Scargill, “Take 
your slippers off Arthur and put your 
boots on”. What do you think of 
Arthur Scargill’s strategy so far? 

BP: Arthur Scargill has called for a 
day of action. This is good. But the 
question of organising that needs to 
be addressed. The TUC are organis- 
ing a mass lobby after the ninety day 
moratorium period. The problem with 
that is that miners in the ten pits, like 
our men in Parkside, will be sacked 
by then. In my view we need some- 
thing doing now. 


WP: The question of a general strike 
has been raised. Do you agree with 


this, and how do you think we can 
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delay 


strike. 

Underlying many NUM militants’ 
rejection of going for a strike ballot 
now is the fear that they will lose it 
and that this will kill the whole cam- 
paign stone dead. The risk is real. 
But the altemative of delaying ac- 
tion is not minimising the risk. Delay 
could well increase demoralisation. 

The fact that one in ten miners 
have taken redundancy since the 
announcement of the closure pro- 
gramme is proof of this. Some of 
these miners will have been fooled, 
but many will have taken redundancy 
money because they are genuinely 
demoralised. And it means that if 
and when a strike Is called there are 
several thousand fewer troops on 
our side already. This process could 
well continue. And with every volun- 
tary redundancy British Coal are gain- 
ing a victory for their strategy of 
butchering the industry. 

The perspective of a fight back 
now can win those miners away 
from the temptations of taking re- 
dundancy money. The resolve of all 
miners to resist job cuts will be 
boosted. At the same time a deter- 
mined campaign in the NUM itself 
for a strike now will have an electri 
fying effect on other sections of work- 
ers. Every militant arguing in their 
workplace for action, either in sup- 
port of the miners or around their 





Miners for the General Strike 


PARKSIDE 


build for such action? 

BP: Definitely. At the end of the day, 
that’s the only thing that can bring this 
government down. What we need to 
do as trade unionists is put pressure 
on our own unions to call a national 
day of action. A day of action can build 
support and confidence for more gen- 
eralised action. 

There's no difference between a 
closure of a hospital, a pit or a public 
service that results in redundancies. 
All those attacks have the same root 
cause. What it’s all about is making 
our class pay for the misery of their 
class and their system. We've got to 
stand together and demonstrate in 
real terms quite clearly to them that 
we've had enough. 


WP: Do you think the miners should call 
a ballot for national strike action? 

BP: The problem with that is that 
many miners after 1984-85 are reti- 
cent about going it alone. People in 
other unions have got to say that they 
are not going to stand behind the 
miners but side by side and take this 
government on together. 


WP: For many trade unionists fighting 
against these attacks, their own un- 
ion officials can be a block to action. 
How do you think we can overcome 
this? 

BP: For the North West TUC Day of 
Action in November we argued for 
genuine support for the miners in trade 
union branches up and down the north 
west and got a good response. If the 
bureaucracy aren't prepared to give 
support then it’s up to us to do it 
ourselves. 


WP: What do you think about the 
need for action councils that can co- 
ordinate action across unions? 

BP: That's fine. That's the next step 
on. At the moment the role of the 
miners’ support groups is to bring in 
the broader issues that are affecting 
other workers. | see them as progress- 
ing to the sort of thing that can help to 
build for further action. 

The TUC “Convention for Recovery” 
on 9 December should be used to 
show the real support that exists for 
the miners.@ 





own demands, will have their hand 
strengthened if they can say “look, 
the miners are prepared to act. So 
shoukd we”. 

But the longer the prospect for 
action is to put on hold the weaker 
the belief in eventual victory will 
become. And if we end up in a situa- 
tion where the goverment can get 
everything ready for another miners’ 
strike—stockpiles, a police opera- 
tion, scabs, the settlement of other 
potential disputes—then delay could 
mean that the miners are balloting 
for action in the spring (bad timing 
as every militant knows), with the 
chances of being isolated increased. 

Time is of the essence. The pho- 
ney war benefits the government, 
not the miners. The threat of losing a 
ballot for action is real. But the 
threat of losing the battle over pit 
closures without fighting is just as 
real and is now the main danger 
facing the miners. 

Where members and supporters 
of Workers Power have fought for 
action councils, we have met with a 
good response. Limiting the conr 
mittees to “miners’ support groups” 
unnecessarily narrows their scope 
at a time when workers up and down 
the country are facing a wide range 
of attacks. Those on the left who 
claim that this demand is “too ad- 
vanced” should take a good look at 
Cardiff and Leicester where we have 
succeeded in winning workers to 
the need for such organisations 
within the local Labour movement 
and begun to build them. 
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BRITISH RAIL 


Stop jobs massacre 


HE BRITISH Railways 
Board (BRB) announcement 
that it is preparing to sack 
5,500 railworkers over the next four 
months must be met with the most 
fervent opposition by every worker 
employed in BRB’s “business sec- 
tors”. If this attack is not defeated 
BRB have promised more job cuts 
to follow. 

Britain’s railways are in a crisis. 
Years of underinvestment by both 
Tory and Labour governments have 
left large amounts of rolling stock 
and signalling equipment in a 
chronic state of dilapidation.Even 
the outrageously overpaid BRB 
chairman, Robert Reid has com- 
plained that the Tories have not 
provided the funds necessary to 
drag the railway infrastructure out 
of the 1960s. 

Privatisation is set to exacerbate 
this with dramatic impact on the 
rest of the transport infrastructure. 
In a document leaked to the Inde- 
pendent it was revealed that after 
privatisation the government will 
scrap all of BRB’s freight opera- 
tions. An extra 150 million tonnes 
of goods on the roads will inevita- 
bly bring chaos. 

By 1995 the Tory transport van- 
dals aim to cut the railway grant 
from the current £2 billion to less 
than £1 billion. And it is of course 
railworkers who are expected to 
foot the tall with their jobs and 
livelihoods. BRB already receives 





already 
only a fifth of the subsidy that 


French, German, Italian and some 
other European rail networks get. 
This is the dubious foundation for 
the big sell-off. In turn this will 
lead to more cuts in “unprofitable” 
services, jobs and wages. 

BRB are keen to disguise these 
cuts as necessary to safeguard 
scarce resources for safety improve- 
ments. This cynical manoeuvre to 
turn rail passengers against 
railworkers is economical with the 
truth to say the least! Sections of 
Network South East, particularly 
in London may have to close be- 
cause essential repairs are “finan- 
cially prohibitive”. So the Tories go 
for their time-honoured crazy capi- 
talist logic of announcing redun- 


dancies. Workers whether as pas- 
sengers or BRB employees, have 
every right to expect and fight for 
jobs and safe, decent services. 

These attacks come on top of the 
5,000 freight jobs that will goif the 
31 pits shut. The need for the most 
determined resistance to this jobs 
slaughter has never been more ur- 
gent. Pressure for action has even 
resulted in the ASLEF’s National 
Executive calling for a series of one- 
day strikes across the public sec- 
tor. 

All railworkers, whatever their 
union, should support this call. But 
more than that, we have to turn 
words into action. Otherwise, 
ASLEF’s call on the TUC will sim- 
ply act as left cover for doing noth- 
ing to stop the job cuts in the here 
and now—exactly what general 








secretary Fullick and co. intend. 

Activists from ASLEF, RMT and 
TSSA (the white collar rail union) 
must organise joint meetings and 
demand joint action now. Let’s give 
Fullick a taste of his own medicine 
by organising cross union rail 
strikes from below. Such actions 
will also serve to put the occasion- 
ally left-talking Jimmy Knapp of 
the RMT on the spot. He has pre- 
dicted a showdown on the railways 
in the spring of next year. For 
Knapp, it’s always “next year”. But 
for railworkers—we don’t have that 
option. 

Just look at the catalogue of dis- 
aster and treachery that passes for 
the RMT Executive's record. 8,000 
workers in the Signal and Telecom- 
munications grade restructuring 
debacle were sold out without even 


a ballot, despite conference motions 
and promises. The sacked Man- 
chester guards’ representatives 
have likewise been stitched up and 
conveniently forgotten. And latest 
but not least (and probably not last) 
the tube workers have suffered at 
the hands of the treacherous RMT 
leadership. 

Rank and file workers in RMT, 
ASLEF and TSSA must seize on 
every piece of militant sounding 
rhetoric from the rail unions’ lead- 
ers and turn it into action. More 


than this, activists must link up 


faicross the unions and across the 
depots to fight for effective strike 
action against every cut in jobs or 
services. 

Only this can force our mis- 
leaders to call the action we need— 
a national rail strike. But, just as 
importantly, only this sort of pre- 
paratory work can begin to organ- 
ise and draw together rank and file 
militants from across the rail un- 
ions so that when the rail union 
bureaucrats call for action again, 
they won’t find it so easy to call it 
off.# 





LONDON UNDERGROUND 
Betrayal! 


HAT A sell out! The decision 
of the RMT executive to call 
off the tube strike due to 


was very angry and militant. Work- 
ers were ready to set up picket lines 
the minute the strike began. The 
RMT leadership’s back down may 
have put a stop on the action, but 
the mood of anger Is still there. 


The RMT leadership called off the 
strike without having gained the 
slightest compromise from the 
bosses. All they achieved was an 

that management would 


They dare to blame the workers for 
their own cowardice. 

The ASLEF leadership was no bet- 
ter: if it was worse. instead 
of balloting for action it held a refer- 
endum on the Company Plan and 
made no recommendation to vote 
against it. Only after big majorities 
against the plan did they then hold a 
ballot, with the result due on 29 
November—that is after the RMT 
were due to strike. 

The ballot included a question 
whether ASLEF members were pre- 
pared to take action short of a strike. 
ASLEF leader Derrick Fullick hypo- 
critically called for public sector gen- 
eral strikes at the same time as 
sending out letters to his members 
telling them to cross RMT picket 


lines if the strike went ahead! 

This treachery shows the real aims 
of the trade union bureaucrats: they 
want to secure their positions and 
fat salaries as negotiators with man- 
agement, but they couldn’t give a 
damn about the jobs and conditions 
of the workers they are supposed to 
represent. Their ability to sabotage 
action depends 


stalled on the starting biocks. If, as 
is likely, ASLEF and TSSA sit on their 
mandates for action, using the RMT's 
sell-out as their excuse, then that 
mood of anger can quickly turn into 
despai 


r. 

But the first whiff of real action 
will shatter the illusion of the bu- 
reaucracy’s all-powerful hold on their 
members. As in 1989 independent 
rank and file organisation and action 
across the unions can seize the 
moment and turn the situation round 
180 degrees. Even in the draconian 
conditions of the tubes this is a real 
possibility. It is also a buming ne- 


cessity—there is no time to lose.B 









management of the University 
College Hospital (UCH), Lon- 
don, arrived at the hospital’s Ward 
2.1 and announced it was to close. 
There had been no warning, no nego- 
tiations. 

Staff on the ward immediately de- 
manded a meeting with the hospi- 
tal’s general manager. But the man- 
agers themselves had no answers as 
to why the ward was to close, where 
staff would be redeployed, what would 
happen to the patients. This was a 
measure of the financial crisis of the 
UCH/Middlesex Hospital Unit, which 
is reported to be losing £1.5 million 
per month under the NHS internal 
market. Managers implied that at least 
four more wards would have to close 
by Christmas. They plan to close UCH 
completely by July 1993. 

Hospital workers held an emer- 
gency union meeting where immedi- 
ate strike action and an occupation of 
the ward was planned. The speed of 
the workers’ reaction is a lesson to 
all trade unionists. Decisiveness at 
the point of attack ensured the initial 
anger was built on. This is why the 
new anti-union legislation intends to 
demand a seven day “cooling off” 
period. 

There was an overwhelming ballot 
vote for strike action amongst both 
NUPE and COHSE nurses and on 26 
November the UCH nurses’ strike 
began, along with an occupation of 


CQ: WEDNESDAY 18 November 


LONDON HOSPITALS 


UCH workers strike 
and occupy 





Ward 2.1. The occupation was sup- 
ported by ward patients and in the 
days since it began numerous del- 
egations of workers from surrounding 
industry and services have visited the 
ward, donating £3,000 to the strike 
fund. As we go to press management 
were due to announce their response, 
while a lunchtime demo has been 
called to support the occupation. 

The strike and occupation mark a 
potential tuming point in the battle 
against hospital closures in London. 
Over the last six months health work- 
ers have taken numerous days of 
strike and protest action against the 
proposed cuts, but this is the first 
indefinite strike at the point of the 
Tory attack. 

It poses all the questions health 
workers face when they need to take 
effective action: 

@ The RCN, the nostrike fake nurses 





union remains an obstacle. At UCH 
45% of nurses are in the RCN. Some 
have passively supported the occu- 
pation individually, but the RCN itself 
remains opposed to such moves. If 
its influence is not broken early on 
the RCN’s role will change from ab- 
stention to active saboteur. Nurses 
should leave the RCN and join a real 
trade union (NUPE or COHSE). 

@ Emergency cover levels are so high 
and ordinary staffing levels so low 
that nurses’ strikes hardly affect the 
level of service. Nurses should pro- 
vide emergency cover only under work- 
ers control and be prepared to with- 
draw that cover if management try to 
get tough or refuse it under the terms 
offered. 

@ Up to now militants in the NHS 
have concentrated on demanding the 
unions and TUC call “national ac- 
tion”, many being uncertain about 





trying to kick start the defence of the 
NHS with sectional fightbacks against 
individual attacks. Now the spark is 
there the action needs to be spread, 
and the workers’ movement mobi- 
lised to defend the occupation should 
management try to evict the occupa- 
tion. 

The UCH strike and occupation 
should be the signal for an indefinite 
strike by all London health workers 
aimed at stopping the Tomlinson Re- 
port and protecting jobs and serv- 
ices. That is what health workers 
must demand now from their union 
leaders and the London Health Work- 
ers Co-Ordinating Committee must 
set about organising it from below.@ 


Donations and messages of 
support to: 


NUPE office 
UCH, Gower St, London WC1 





COUNCILS 


Fight the 
cuts! 


U:: for 1993-94. A glance at 


some ofthe provisional figures makes 
disgusting reading: 

@ Sheffield, between £40 and £60 
million cuts resulting in 4,000 job 
losses 

@ Birmingham, £31-35 million cuts 
@ Avon £40-50 million 

@® Greenwich up to £30 million cuts 
feared. 

Last month the govemment an 
nounced the Standard Spending As- 
sessment (SSA) for councils of 
£41.17 billion. This figure represents 
a mere 0.4% increase on last year’s 
spending and is therefore a rea! cut. 
Tax-capping will be ruthlessly applied 
to ensure that even bigger cuts are 
made. 

These cuts are the result of the 
new “fairer” council tax. The Tones 
claim that the tax will average at 
£439 per household, hardly fair for 
the low paid and unemployed. Mean- 
while transitional relief will only en- 
sure that no household pays more 
than £182 over their poll tax bill. In 
other words only those in more ex- 
pensive houses will be eligible for 
rebates! 

Jobs and services will be ham- 
mered. Take Sheffield as an exam- 
ple. Over 2,000 teaching jobs could 
be slashed as class sizes rocket Dy 
over 50%. Children’s homes and day 
nurseries along with a residential disa 
bled children’s unit will close, as will 
seven hours for OAPs. Over half the 
City’s libraries are earmarked for clo- 
sures, along with several sports cen- 
tres and museums. 

In the fight against the cuts work 
ers Can expect no help from the La- 
bour Party. Labour’s NEC has ordered 
its councillors to make cuts hard and 
fast. 

The starting point for defending 
jobs and services against this Tory 
offensive has to be the local authority 
trade unions. Union members must 
fight for strike action against each 
and every proposed cut and against 
the cuts that are ongoing from the 
1992-93 round (an estimated 45,000 
jobs have been butchered by councils 
already this year!). The announce- 
ment of the SSA and the budgets that 
are Currently being drawn up around 
the country can serve as a unifying 
factors forcross-department and even 
cross-authority strikes. 

This fight is essential as the strikes 
of 1991 showed, where heroic strug- 
gies in Camden, Islington, Newham, 
Sheffield and elsewhere have been 
left isolated without a strategy for 
bringing the employers to their knees. 
Even worse, in many cases the un- 
ions have been involved in collaborat- 
ing with the cuts. 

Yet, where a strategy for strike 
action against the whole cuts pack- 
ages has been put forward, it has 
won support. Last month Manches- 
ter NALGO’s AGM voted to ballot fora 
three day strike followed by selective 
indefinite action. Actions like these 
can be used to build a campaign fora 
national council workers’ strike until 
all cuts, privatisations and wage re- 
straint policies are withdrawn. Such a 
campaign must be hammered out by 
militants in the various council un- 
ions. The NALGO Broad Left AGM 
should ensure that this work is begun 
now.@ 
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in Trotsky’s words, a “regime of 

crisis”. It survived only through a 
massive terror against Soviet work- 
ers and peasants—and even against 
sections of the privileged bureaucratic 
caste itself. 

At the same time Stalin was forced 
to make desperate deals with imperi- 
alism to try and ensure the “collective 
security” of the USSR. He recognised 
that war would threaten the existence 
of the bureaucratic ruling caste itself 
and he was desperate to avoid it. 

The Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact, 
signed in August 1939 between the 
foreign ministers of Nazi Germany 
and so-called “socialist” Russia, was 
the signal for the start of Worid War 
Two. Underthe pact Germany and the 
USSR partitioned Poland. Afterwards 
the USSR annexed the Baltic states. 

This monumental act of betrayal by 
the Kremlin bureaucracy was greeted 
by a sullen acceptance amongst the 
Communist Parties of the west and 
dismay by class conscious workers 
everywhere. 

Worker militants loyal to Stalinism 
tried to explain the treaty with a nod 
and a wink - “Stalin is playing for time 
before he crushes Hitler” was the 
unofficial line. 

But even this lame excuse masked 
the truth. Throughout the period of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact Stalinism went 
about its work of weakening and dis- 
arming the USSR with ruthless effi 
ciency. 

Under the pact Stalinism handed 
over a million tons of wheat and oil, 
half a million tons of iron ore, large 
quantities of platinum and manga- 
nese and hundreds of thousands of 
tons of other economic and war mate- 
rial. It received in return the dud blue- 
prints of a German fighter plane. 


Committed 


Stalin was totally committed to the 
pact. Intelligence reports to the 
Kremlin from its own agents, the US 
government and Britain’s ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, all pointed to a Ger- 
man invasion. Stalin was even in- 
formed of the actual date of the inva- 
sion; 22 June. He refused to believe 
these reports. On 14 June Soviet 
national newspapers declared: 

“Rumours of the intention of Ger- 
many to break the pact are com 
pletely without foundation, while the 
recent movements of German troops 
which have completed their opera 
tions in the Balkans to the eastern 
and northem parts of Germany are 
connected, it must be supposed, with 
other motives which have nothing to 
do with Soviet/German relations.” 

One consequence of Stalin’s bu 
reaucratic terror was the decimation 
of the Red Army high command. Sta- 
lin feared the Red Army's leaders 
because many of them, including the 
commander inchief, Tuckachevsky, 
had risen to prominence when Trotsky 
was Commissar for War. 

During 1937 and 1938 Tuka- 
chevsky along with a staggering 86% 
of all senior officers and 50% of all 
lower ranking officers were shot. 
Tukachevsky’s advocacy and imple- 
mentation of modern military tech- 
niques based on tanks and aircraft 
was denounced. His reforms were 
transforming the Red Army into a 
force capable of mobilising massed 
concentrations of armour, paratroops 
and artillery. They were reversed by 
his Stalinist successors, Voroshilov, 
Kulik and Budyenny. 

Kulik stopped the production of 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. 
Budyenny preferred cavalry to the crea- 
tion of a motorised supply system. 
Voroshilov ordered the end of 
Tukachevsky’s drive to develop ar- 
moured divisions with the words: 

“It is almost axiomatic that such a 
powertul force as the tank corps is a 
very far fetched idea and we should 
therefore have nothing to do with it.” 

Trotsky, who had been assassi- 
nated one year before the outbreak of 
_ war between Germany and the USSR 


[:: THE late 1930s Stalinism was, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Stalingrad 


Fifty years ago the decisive battle of World War Two was fought at Stalingrad. The Red Army 
stopped Hitler’s drive to conquer the USSR and began the march west which was to destroy 





Nazism. Despite the terrible suffering and cost in human lives, and despite the degeneration 
of the workers’ state under Stalin’s rule, the USSR’s war with German imperialism was a just 
war. It was a war to defend the remaining gains of the Russian Revolution against fascism's 


determination to destroy them. But the Stalinist bureaucracy came within an inch of losing 


that war. Then, the military tuming point signalled the start of a process that was to see the 
consolidation of Stalinist rule in Eastern Europe. Paul Morris explains the class issues at 
stake in the defence of the USSR during World War Two. 


predicted that the Stalinist bureauc- 
racy could not survive the war. If the 
workers did not take power from the 
Stalinist bureaucracy the nationalised 
property relations would be overthrown 
by imperialist invasion and the inter- 
nal forces for capitalist restoration, 
he said. 

Events ultimately refuted that analy- 
sis, but only because the Soviet work- 
ing class proved willing to sacrifice 
itself on a scale unparalleled in any 
developed country during World War 
Two. The whole first eighteen months 
of the war came perilously close to 
proving Trotsky right. 

Soviet defences were strung out 
along the frontier with no reserves 
behind them and with munition dumps 
sited within range of German artillery 
- one of the many examples of Sta- 
lin’s “military genius”. They collapsed 
and in the first few weeks of the 
German attack millions of square 
miles of the USSR’s territory were 
conquered. 

The contrast between the Soviet 
workers’ response and that of the 
bureaucracy could not have been more 
marked. 

On the day of the invasion, a Sun 
day, millions of workers rushed spon- 
taneously to their factories to organ- 
ise resistance. But Stalin was not 
seen or heard for several days. It 
became clear that there was no uni- 
fied central command of the army! 

Meanwhile the workers set about 
defending the Soviet Union. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers mobilised 
themselves for military service in the 
first few days. Between July and Au- 
gust one million Leningraders - a third 
of the adult population - were em- 
ployed in building defences for the 
city. 
Before the war the Stalinist gener- 
als had dismissed the idea of work- 
ers’ militias. But with masses of work- 
ers volunteering, and the military 
machine in chaos, local govemment 
and Communist Party bodies took 
responsibility for their organisation. 
By 8 July over 100,000 workers were 
organised in Leningrad’s militia, and 
the centre was forced to issue an 
order making such mobilisatians gov- 
emment policy. 

‘ Asimilar pattem occurred in Mos- 
cow in December. General Blumentritt 
recalled: . 

“A few parties of our [German] 
troops actually got into the suburbs 
of Moscow. But the Russian workers 
poured out of the factories and fought 
them with their hammers and other 
tools in defence of their city.” 

As the German lines advanced an- 


Hand to hand fighting in Stalingrad 


other element of self-organised re- 
sistance came into play with the emer- 
gence of an enormous network of 
partisan guerilla groups. 

The impetus for the partisan war 
was neither a cunning Stalinist plan 
nor independent military action by 
troops surrounded during the Ger- 
man offensive. The impetus came 
from spontaneous revolts against the 
occupation policies ofthe Nazis: rape, 
pillage, forced jabour and genocide. 

In the beginning the partisan forces 
exerted a considerable degree of au- 
tonomy from Moscow, with numer- 
ous reports of commissars and offic- 
ers sent out from Moscow to “take 
command” ending up with a bullet in 
the back. By the summer of 1942 the 
partisan movement was a mass force 
of ten of thousands, increasingly inte- 
grated into, and under the control of 
the Red Army, and operating on 150 
kilometre “fronts” deep behind Ger- 
man lines. 

The partisan struggle, unplanned 
by Stalinism, tied up 10% of German 
divisions in Russia at any oné time, 
and in the words of a pro-Nazi Rus- 







of central Stalingrad 


What happened at Stalingrad? 


13 September 1942: German Sixth Army attacks Stalingrad. House 
and factory fighting begins. By middle of October Germans conquer most 


19 November 1941: Red Army counter-offensive. Stalingrad’s besieg- 
ers are surrounded. Hitler orders no surrender. 


31 January 1943: German General von Paulus surrenders. German 
Sixth Army ceases to exist. 600,000 have died in the battle. 
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sian officer, “almost completely dis- 
organised the efforts of the occupa- 
tion authorities to exploit the eco- 
nomic wealth of the country”. 

Trotsky had predicted that, without 
the masses removing the bureaucra- 
cy’s grip on planning, disaster would 
befall the USSR. In reality we have to 
recognise that the bureaucracy found 
away out of that predicament short of 
military defeat. Despite its initial un- 
preparedness and all the bureaucratic 
biunders of a military and economic 
nature, the Soviet degenerated work- 
ers’ state survived. 

There were three pre-requisites for 
victory. The first was a workable eco- 
nomic system that could focus Rus- 
sia’s vast resources into its war ef- 
fort. This was achieved through an 
emergency war economy aimed at 
converting civilian industries to the 
war economy and relocating the arms 
industry east of the Urals. This sys- 
tem worked because the bureauc- 
racy in this period was undermined 
from two directions. 

itwas undermined “from above” by 
strictly centralised crisis management 
which cut through bureaucratic ob- 
stacles by the use of agents to over- 
ride the local bureaucracy. By con- 
centrating on war production and by 
drastically curtailing the inefficient and 
fragmented planning mechanisms of 
peacetime the bureaucracy was able 
to make the planned economy work. 

In addition the emergency economic 
measures worked because the initia- 
tive of workers and lower level man- 
agers was unleashed. New methods 


and initiatives were able to be adopted 
undermining bureaucratisation “from 
below”. The recent economic collapse 
of Stalinist planning should not blind 
us to the fact that during the war post- 
capitalist property relations proved 
stronger than the mightiest onslaught 
imperialism was able to throw at the 
degenerated workers state. 

The second pre-requisite for victory 
was the ability to focus the economic 
power generated by the planned 
economy onto the battlefield. The 
bureaucracy achieved this by revert- 
ing to the most advanced bourgeois 
methods: the massed tank concen- 
trations and “deep battle” advocated 
by Tukachevsky. Stalingrad was the 
first occasion when these methods 
were successfully put into operation. 

Just as in the economy however, 
Stalinism caught up with capitalism's 
most advanced military methods, to 
use Trotsky's words, “at three times 
the cost”. 

Finally the Soviet victory would not 
have been won without the subjective 
commitment to struggle of the work- 
ing class. Overall wealth was trans- 
ferred from the workers to the peas- 
ants during wartime. Labour was vir- 
tually militarised, with youth over 12 
in some cases being conscripted for 
war work. Food consumption per per- 
son was at levels far below anything 
seen in Westem Europe. 

The commitment of the Soviet work- 
ing class to the socialist ideals and 
antifascist war aims, behind which 
the bureaucracy hid its authoritarian 
power and parasitic existence, allowed 
the workers to accept and even im- 
pose on themselves extremes of work 
and malnutrition without the social 
order collapsing. 

Stalingrad changed the military situ- 


ation, ripping the heart out of the 
German army in Russia. It was the 
Signal for reviairsed Duresucraiic pian 
ning and the bureaucratic war ma- 
chine to begin to function efficiently, 
It was also the signal forthe bureauc- 
racy to begin to seize back all the 
elements of initiative it had to con- 
cede during the first eighteen months 
of the war. 


Nationalist 


In 1942 political commissars in 
the Red Army were abolished, ranks 
and medals for officers were intro- 
duced. The Internationale was aban- 
doned and the USSR’s anthem was 
replaced by a nationalist parody. Dur- 
ing 1943 Stalin increasingly con- 
ducted war propaganda on the basis 
of a nationalist common denomina- 
tor. By 1944 the Red Army itself was 
retitled the “Soviet Armed Forces” to 
emphasise the discontinuity with the 
revolutionary years. The Orthodox 
Church was legalised, the Comintern 
disbanded, the law of value officially 
recognised as part of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system, and Motherhood Med- 
als began to be awarded to women 
who produced the most babies! 

In both Leningrad and Stalingrad 
the first act of the bureaucracy upon 
liberation was to flood the cities with 
the NKVD, arresting and purging many 
of the individuals who had been re- 
sponsible for non-bureaucratic de- 
fence organisations. 

Stalinism proved capable of stifling 
all the elements of semi-independent 
activity the first years of war un 
leashed, and put into place the post- 
war Soviet ideology of rampant na- 
tionalism and national oppression, 
atomising the workers’ class con 
sciousness. In the buffer states it 
oversaw the reimposition of capital- 
ist order, before under the intema- 
tional pressure of imperialism in 1947- 
49 it bureaucratically destroyed capi- 
talism in Eastem Europe. 

None of this should allow us to 
forget that the USSR’s victories over 
Nazism, at Stalingrad and after, were 
victories for the working class, won 
largely by the ingenuity and self sacri- 
fice of the working class itself, even 
though bureaucracy, not working class 
power, prospered as a result.@ 




















OBBY SEALE was a founder 
and key leader of the Black 
Panther Party for Self 
Defense. The party, which later 
became just the Black Panther 
Party, was founded by Seale and 
Huey Newton in October 1966. 

‘Thisbook, written by Bobby while 
he was a political prisoner, is a 
vivid account of the Panthers’ for- 
mation and subsequent struggles. 
It is brilliant. 

Huey and Bobby grew up in the 
black ghetto of Oakland, a working 
class city in the Bay Area of Califor- 
nia. The book brings that ghetto to 
life, exposing the poverty and po- 
lice brutality that black people 
faced. It reveals the spirit of resist- 
ance to oppression that shaped the 
Panthers’ politics and led to their 
popularity amongst the masses. 






Enemy 


Influenced by the teachings of 
Malcolm X, Huey and Bobby quickly 
broke with the “cultural national- 
ists”. The nationalists looked back 
to Africa for their inspiration and 
saw all whites, irrespective of their 
class position, as the enemy. The 
Panthers saw through the nation- 
alists’ attempts to disguise the con- 
flict of interests between black capi- 
talists and the black poor behind 
the camouflage of African dress. 
Seale writes: 

“Huey would explain many times 
thatifa black businessman is charg- 
ing you the same prices or higher, 
even higher prices than exploiting 
white businessmen, then he him- 
self aint nothing but an exploiter. 
So why should black people go for 
this kind of system” 
collaborated with white-dominated 


Not one of these achons compro- 
mised their struggle against rac- 
ism and for black liberation. In con- 
trast, as Seale explains, the sepa- 
ratists on a number of occasions 
seriously damaged the struggle by 
collaborating with black cops em- 
ployed by the racist state. 

While the separatists and posers 
talked Huey and Bobby decided to 
act. After failing to win over the 
separatists in Merritt College Soul 
Students Advisory Council to tak- 
ing up arms and building in the 
community Huey denounced them: 

“We don’t have time for you. 
You're jivingin these colleges. You're 
hiding behind the ivory-walled tow- 
ers in the college, and you're 
shucking and you're jiving.” 

The Panthers’ foundation was the 
direct consequence of this split with 
cultural nationalism and separa- 
tism. 


Patrols 


The Panthers’ first principle was 
armed black self-defence. By the 
brilliant exploitation of the US con- 
stitution and California state laws 
on the right to bear arms, the Black 
Panthers began to conduct armed 
patrols of the Oakland ghetto. 

The technique was simple. So 
long as guns were on display and 
not pointing at anyone the Pan- 
thers could legally ride the streets 
armed to the teeth. And they did— 
tailing cop cars wherever they went. 
Of course the police tried to put a 
stop to this. They hadn’t counted 
on Huey’s knowledge of the gun 
laws. 

Time and again the police were 
faced down by Panthers with pis- 
tols and shotguns. Every time the 
police tried to take the guns from 
them Huey Newton quoted the con- 
stitution at them, leaving them 
baffied. Every time the police 
threatened the Panthers, each one 
of them would click a bullet into the 
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Mark Harrison reviews 
Seize The Time: The Story of the Black Panther Party and 
Huey P Newton by Bobby Seale, Black Classic Press, 
Baltimore, 1991, Price: £10.50 


firing chamber and quote the law 
on the right to self-defence if at- 
tacked. 

The effect of these patrols on the 
black community was electric, and 
after a number of major confronta- 
tions the ranks of the party began 
to swell. Demonstrations and ral- 
lies against police harassment or 
in support of black rights were 
flanked by armed Panthers. The 
police stood by, helpless to do any- 
thing other than bitterly complain 
that “the niggers were twisting the 
Constitution round”. 

The Panthers put Malcolm X’s 
message, “by any means necessary” 
into practice. But they combined 
their armed self-defence pro- 
gramme with a range of political 
activities that won them mass sup- 
port beyond Oakland. With 
Eldridge Cleaver as their “Minis- 
ter for Information” they produced 
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independent 

allied to Militant, is 
the main organisation distributing 
Bobby Seale’s book in Britain. The 

is that Panther UK seems 
to have leamed nothing from the 
mistakes of the original Panthers, 
and is set to repeat them. 

The emergence of a black organ? 
sation allied to Militant may strike 
some working class activists as 
odd. Wasn't this the organisation 
which opposed Black Sections in 
the Labour Party on the grounds 
that It would split the working class? 

Looked at closely however, Milt 
tant's Panther venture fits in with 


PANTHER UK, an black 
organisation 


















and revolution. 
Militant's centrism used to focus 
on one unifying schema: the trans- 
formation of Labour into a “blunt 
instrument” for socialist change, 
the peaceful transformation of soct 

















PANTHER UK 
Repeating the 
Mistakes 





a regular paper and built a nation- 
wide organisation. 

They initiated united fronts 
against fascists and ran in elec- 
tions. They developed a commu- 
nity programme based on satisfy- 
ing the immediate needs of the poor 
of the ghetto—breakfasts for chil- 
dren, free health clinics, free edu- 
cation centres that taught black 
history. They conscientiously 
purged criminals and opportun- 
ists—"jackanapes’—from their 


s. 

While all of these activities de- 
marcated the Panthers from the 
reformist wing of the black move- 
ment, led by Martin Luther King, 
and earned them the trust of black 
communities across the USA, the 
Black Panther Party failed as a 
political organisation. The heroism 
and determination of the Panthers 
could not substitute for a clear revo- 









ety through a socialist Labour gov- 
*emment backed up by the workers’ 


ism. 

With that schema in ruins Militant 
is constructing another one, based 
on a strategic accommodation to 
various movements—feminism 
within CADV, Scottish nationalism 
with Scottish Militant Labour, and 
black separatism with Panther. 

Panther UK has promoted Bobby 
Seale and the original Panthers 
uncritically, as a model for black 
youth in Britain to follow today. At 
the same time its programme is a 
classic “maximun-minimum” pro- 
gramme, with the socialist goal di 
vorced from the demands of every- 
day struggle. 

This was the method when all 
demands were addressed to the 

“socialist Labour govern- 
ment”. But applied to the programme 
for black liberation it not only leaves 


Seize The Time 


lutionary strategy. 

Throughout their existence the 
Panthers remained unclear on their 
strategic goals. The programme, 
drafted by Newton and Seale, con- 
sisted of ten points, divided into 
“what we want” and “what we be- 
lieve” sections. Its concept of “free- 
dom” for black people to determine 
their own destiny went no further 
than a call for a “United Nations- 
supervised plebiscite to be held 
throughout the black colony in 
which only black colonial subjects 
will be allowed to participate, for 
the purpose of determining the will 
of the black people as to their na- 
tional destiny.” 

This demand conceded to the 
separatists and nationalists the 
existence of a black nation. It ham- 
pered the ability of the Panthers to 
develop a fully fledged class strat- 
egy for black liberation in the USA, 
for it left as a possibility a purely 
national solution. And when the 
Panthers were pressed to give a 
concrete form to this potential na- 
tional solution, they ended up by 
projecting the utopian idea of a 
nation based on the disparate ur- 
ban black ghettos. | 

In turn, flowing from the idea of 
the US black population as a series 
of communities constituting a na- 
tion, the Panthers increasingly 
turned to concepts of community 
control—of the police, of education, 
of industry. 

These nationalist and 
communitarian projects, premised 
on the idea of nationally separated 
communities, flatly contradicted 
the Panthers’ occasional calls for 
socialism and workers’ control. 

Underpinning these confused 
programmatic goals was the influ- 
ence of Stalinism. When the Pan- 
thers started out they got money 
for guns by selling Mao’s “Red Book” 
at a profit to the “radical leftists” on 
the Berkeley university campus. 
But Mao, Ho Chi Minh, Castroand 
Guevara all began to exert consid- 
erable influence on the thinking of 
Huey and Bobby. They embraced 
the Stalinist “stages theory” of revo- 


the final goal divorced from the 
struggle: it leaves the programme 
for black liberation divorced from 
the programme for working class 
power as a whole. 

Nowhere in Panther’s programme 
is the question of united struggie 
with white workers addressed. No- 
where is the place of the black 
struggie within the struggle for so- 
cialism concretely explained. The 
place of Panther itself within the 
workers’ movement is not explained 
either. 

In the old days readers of Mill- 
tant were meant to get the impres- 
sion that the tendency was a left 
wing version of Labourism. Today 
readers of Panther can only come 
away with the impression that Pan- 
ther is a left wing version of biack 
nationalism. 

Yet, as the whole history of the 
original Panthers shows, it was not 

.the shortage of socialist rhetoric 
that was the problem. It was the 
lack of acomplete break with black 
separatism and nationalism, lack 
of a concrete strategy to link black 
self-defence with the struggie of 
the whole working class against 
capHalism. 

Today Panther UK is repeating 
the mistakes of Bobby Seale and 
Huey Newton. Militant members 
and supporters should demand a 
serious account of the trajectory of 
Panther UK, and reject the cen- 
trism embodied in its programme. 


lution: first black liberation, then 
socialism. 

In the fight against the “fascist” 
US state the primary task was to 
unify the lumpenproletariat of the 
ghetto. Only after that would the 
struggle for socialism become pos- 
sible. The lumpenproletariat were 
seen as the decisive force for social 
change. And the method for change 


most suitable to this class was the 
armed struggle in the ghetto. 


Various declarations from Huey 
Newton contradicted this strategy. 
But they remained declarations. He 
called for a general revolution in 
the “white mother-country”, but 
developed a practice exclusively 
based on the struggle in the black 
ghettos. 

Stalinism also influenced the or- 
ganisation of the Black Panther 
Party. Franz Fanon’s teachings on 
guerilla war were decisive in Huey 
and Bobby’s thinking. The two of 
them set up the Panthers and be- 
came Minister of Defence and 
Chairman respectively. With more 
recruits they established other 
posts, but the organisation re- 
mained elitist and undemocratic. 
Huey became a cult figure whose 


own thoughts were rarely ques-- 


tioned by the rank and file. 

None of this detracts from the 
place of honour that the Black Pan- 
thers have in the history of the 
black liberation struggle. It merely 
explains that they failed to develop 
a political strategy that could ulti- 
mately defeat the US imperialist 
state. 


Revenge 


That state took vicious revenge 
on the young black militants who 
had used the gun laws to defy its 
racist police and their brutalisation 
of the black communities. A mas- 
sive FBI operation, the Counter 
Intelligence Programme, was 
launched against the Panthers. Key 
militants were shot dead in delib- 
erately provoked shoot-outs with 
the police. 

Huey Newton was wounded in 
one such shoot-out and, in defiance 
of all the evidence, was incarcer- 
ated for murder. 

Bobby Seale was framed and 
shipped to Chicago where, when he 
tried to defend himselfin court, the 
judge ordered that he be chained to 
a chair and gagged throughout the 
trial. 

Faced with this persecution the 
Panthers stood firm. To this day 
some of their members rot in US 
prisons. Bobby Seale’s book is a 
tribute to these class war prison- 
ers, to black liberation fighters who 
gave their lives for a noble strug- 
gle. 

Today’s generation of black mili- 
tants can learn from the mistakes 
of the Panthers. Black self defence 
can be a starting point, and is a 
vital element of the struggle. But it 
has to be fought for as part of a 
programme to link the everyday 
struggles of black workers and 
youth to the overthrow of the capi- 
talist system. 

Black self organisation has to be 
class based and take place within 
the wider working class movement. 
Thus, while revolutionary Marx- 
ists support black caucuses in the 
workers’ movement and in certain 
conditions even advocate a work- 
ing class black movement, we do 
not advocate the setting up of a 
separate black political party. We 
fight for black workers and youth 
to take their place in the leader- 
ship of integrated revolutionary 
workers’ organisations. 

But as well as learning from the 
Panthers’ mistakes today’s youth 
must also learn the spirit of hero- 
ism and the will to act that perme- 
ated the Black Panther Party if 
they want to bring the ideas of 
socialism and black liberation to 
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“S 


TATE UNITY of the Balkan penin- 
sular can be achieved from above, 
by expanding one Balkan state, 
which ever proves stronger, at the expense 
of the weaker ones—this is the road of 
wars of extermination and oppression of 
weak nations, a road that consolidates 
monarchism and militarism.” (Trotsky, 
1910) 

These words, written only two years be- 
fore the first Balkan war, are once again 
brought grimly to life as Yugoslav continues 
to disintegrate. The Stalinist or ex-Stalinist 
regimes of Tudjman, Milosevic and 
lzetbegovic have consciously stirred up na- 
tionalist hatred in an attempt to create 
independent capitalist states. They have 
succeeded to date in demobilising and 
confusing working class and popular oppo- 
sition by rallying the “nations” behind chau- 
vinism and militarism. 

When the war between the two major 
republics of former Yugoslavia—Serbia and 
Croatia—swept across the borders into 
Bosnia-Herzegovina the bloody conse- 
quences were not difficult to predict. Since 
then about half of the republic’s population 
(a total of two million so far) have been 
driven out of their homes. Thousands more 
have been killed and tens, if not hundreds 
of thousands, are threatened with starva- 
tion and death this winter. 

In the early phase of the Bosnian war, 
and especially with the siege of Sarajevo, 
the imperialists (under German and Aus- 
trian pressure) took a half-hearted anti- 
Serbian stand. They imposed economic 
and diplomatic sanctions on Serbia and 
Montenegro and refused to recognise the 
“New Yugoslavia” formed by these repub- 
lics. Until the summer of this year imperial- 
ist politicians considered outright military 
intervention. 

Collectively, however, imperialism could 
not unite around such a perspective. Whilst 
the Austrian and German imperialists were 
pushing in this direction, the USA, Britain 
and France rejected such a strategy. In 
these countries it was left to the servants 
of the bourgeoisie—iiberal joumalists and 
social democratic handwringers—to give 
full public vent to the “moral outrage” 
against “Serbian aggression”. But their 
plea for full-scale intervention to protect 
human rights was cynically ignored, leaving 
the liberals confused and angry, stunned 
by the contrasting imperialist neglect of the 
plight of the Bosnians as compared with 
Kurds in Iraq. 

The more “cool-headed” imperialist 
spokesmen like British Foreign Minister 
Hurd or US Chief of Staff Powell repre- 
sented the decisive factions of the bour- 
geoisie. They clearly did not see capitalist 
restoration as best served by a high risk 
military intervention without clear war aims. 
Such an intervention would have required a 
large armed force to occupy a difficult ter- 
rain against well equipped and trained op- 
ponents determined upon a protracted gue- 
rilla war. German imperialism having 
achieved its main aims with the diplomatic 
recognition of Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina by the UN, did not prove strong 
enough to force the other imperialist pow- 
ers to go further and solicit military support 
for the newly recognised states. 

The London Conference in August 1992 
brought the warring factions to the Geneva 
negotiating table. The imperialists pointed 
to the power struggle between Milosevic 
and Panic/Cosic in Serbia as offering the 
best prospect of bringing the republic into 
line. Over night Panic became a respect- 
able politician, although he had been de- 
nounced as a puppet of Milosevic before 
the start of the conference. Likewise Cosic, 
who drafted one of the first manifestos of 
Greater Serbian nationalism in the late 
1980s, is now a “reasonable, cultured and 
understanding man”. 

This shift in imperialism’s strategy did 
not dampen the conflict in Bosnia. Rather, 
the Serb and Croat nationalists consoli- 
dated their positions and the Croat-Muslim 
alliance became ever more fragile, eventu- 
ally breaking down at the end of October. 
By conquering Jaice the Serbs took another 
important step in stabilising their territorial 
gains. The selfappointed parliaments of 
the Serbs in Bosnia and Croatia now pro- 
claim a union of these territories, formalis- 
ing a common military alliance and intro- 
ducing a common currency. This, in turn, 
will be but a step towards a Greater Serbian 
state. 





Afterthe London Conference the Croatian 
forces tumed against their former Muslim 
allies in Bosnia. The army of Croatians in 
Bosnia and Ustashe irregulars clashed with 
units of the Bosnian army around Novi 
Travnik and Vitez. In Poszar about 5,000 
Muslims, a third of the town’s population, 
was expelled by the Croat armed forces. In 
Mostar, capital ofthe self-proclaimed (Croat) 
statelet of Herzeg-Bosne, Croatian tank 
corps surrounded the Bosnian army. The 
Croatian headquarters openly refused to 
recognise the authority and legitimacy of 
the Sarajevo government or the Bosnian 
defence forces. 

As the Croat nationalists moved against 
their former ally their Serb counterparts 
made progress in consolidating their mil 
tary conquests. Both these forces have 
struck some kind of agreement to divide 
Bosnia. The Croat forces were reported as 
pulling back from the defence of Jaice 
deliberately and thereby decisively weak- 
ening the town’s defence. On the other 
hand, the Serbs removed their forces from 
the garrisons near Dubrovnik, handing over 
these territories to the Croats. Diplomatic 
activity between Zagreb and Belgrade has 
grown considerably since the London cor 
ference in late summer. On 21 October 
Cosic and Tudjman agreed to exchange 
regular liaison officers between each other 
and to reopen the Belgrade-Zagreb high 


way. 


The war in Bosnia began as a reactionary 
war on all sides in which it was impossible 
for any socialist to support any side. All 
three forces sought to enforce a reaction- 
ary nationalist settlement on minorities 
that had no wish to be incorporated. This 
applied equally to the Bosnian Muslims. 
Their leader's aim was to preserve the 
unity of the Bosnian state in an alliance 
with the Croat nationalists, backed by im- 
perialism. The latter actively supported this 
by extending diplomatic recognition to the 
republic. Such a unitary state, embracing 
the Serb minority against their wishes, 
would have threatened them with national 
oppression. In the first months of the 
Bosnian war such a development was not 
excluded, but the shift of imperialism's 
strategy overthe summer and its impact on 
the policy of the Croatian goverment turned 
it into an ijlusion. The illusions have been 
crushed. Now the people that looked to 
lzetbegovic are betrayed and the war has 
been transformed into.a reactionary war of 
annihilation against the Muslim people of 
Bosnia. 

The aims of izetbegovic and his Muslim 
party of Democratic Action remain as reac- 
tionary and utopian as ever. Any success 
by them in creating a capitalist Bosnia 
statelet would threaten the Serbs with na- 
tional oppression. Their strategy of seeking 
out imperialist political, economic and milt- 
tary aid to achieve this ultimately led to the 
start of the war itself. But the course of the 
war has led to the destruction and ethnic 
dispersal of the Muslim people at the com- 
bined hands of Croats and Serbs and so 
the character of the Muslim’s struggle 


changed into a war of justified resistance 
against ethnic annihilation. Therefore, revo- 
lutionaries critically support the defensive 
struggle of the Muslim Bosnians against 
the policy of ethnic cleansing from the Serb 
and Croat side. We call for the defeat of 
Croat and Serb forces at the hands of 
Bosnian Muslims and their allies. For revo- 
lutionary or working class forces on the 
ground this may well require agreements 
forjoint action against Serb or Croat nation- 
alist and fascist aggressors. 

Our aim in the defence of the Bosnian 
Muslims remains the establishment of a 
multi-ethnic Bosnian state. Previously, this 
was best pursued by a tactic of generalised 
defeatism and a fight for joint multi-ethnic 
resistance against pogromists ofall stripes. 
Now it requires the ability of the Muslims to 
remain an integral part of what is left of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. Previously, we sup- 
ported the defence of all ethnic groups 
against pogroms and forcible removal from 
their homes and villages. Now we fight for 
the establishment of military control of all 
and any areas within Bosnia-Herzegovina 
by Muslim forces—our aim remaining to 
establish multi-ethnic workers’ and peas- 
ants’ councils. 

At present we do not recognise the “right 
of self-determination” of the Muslim popu- 
lation of BosniaHerzegovina, since they do 
not form an identifiable majority in a con- 
tinuous compact area which is a necessary 
precondition for the ability to form their own 
state. Indeed, we seek to prevent this 
outcome at present since the reactionary 
goal of the Croat and Serb forces is pre- 
cisely to herd the Muslim population into a 
restricted territory. 

Undoubtedly, the progress of the war 
and the experience of oppression at the 
hands of Serb and Croat forces presents 
the possibility that the Muslim population 
will become an identifiable oppressed group 
in a compact area. In such circumstances 
we would recognise their right to self-deter- 


mination. 
This war has been characterised through- 


out by outright cynicism by imperialism 
towards the Muslims. Faced with the break 
up of the Croatian-Muslim alliance, the 
imperialists remained silent. No embargo 
against Croatia is being prepared. On the 
contrary, pointing at the Cosic-Tudjman 
agreement the UN and the EC claimed that 
“considerable progress has been made”. 
The German imperialist “peace-mongers” 
make it clear that they will not take any 
action against their friends in Zagreb. All 
the hypocrisy of the imperialists is now 
revealed. Now all their anti-war, humanitar- 
ian rhetoric is exposed for what it is—a 
cover for their own economic, political and 
diplomatic interests. 

Clearly, the imperialists will adopt reso- 
lutions which condemn the attack on Mus- 
lim towns and communities by the Croat 
army. They will send some more “moni- 
tors”. The UN and the EC may be able to 
“negotiate” a divided buffer state for the 
Bosnian Muslims, but they will not prevent 
the ethnic carve up of Bosnia. The UN, 
spurred by France, may set up “safe ha- 
vens” as a lesser evil to an even bigger 
refugee “problem” throughout Europe, 
rather than motivated by any greater con 
cern for the Muslims. But they would only 
do this as a way of sealing the results of 
the Serbian war so as not to get involved in 
an ongoing clash with the Serbs. 

Whatever aims their official leaders may 
ormay not have, in the given circumstances 
it is excluded that the Muslims can militarily 
succeed in establishing a unitary Bosnian 
state. Their real prospect is either to retain 
control over small Muslim statelets or can- 
tons politically and economically completely 
dependent on the neighbouring states, or 
to be completely forced into the position of 
an oppressed national minority inside a 
Greater Serbia. 

Common military action with the Muslim 
forces must not extend to political support 
for the official Muslim leaders and their 
reactionary and pro-capitalist aims. We do 
not share nor support the territorial ambi- 
tions of many of their leaders to force the 
Serbian and Croat nationalities into a unt 
fied capitalist state of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
threatening them in turn with national op- 
pression. We are clearly opposed te an 
alternative form of cantonalisation which is 
more favourable forthe Muslims, not speak 
of any Muslim variety of “ethnic cleansing” 
which some far right and Islamic funda- 
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Bosnian Serbs near the Croatian border 


mentalistied units may try to carry out. 
Itezbegovic’s more recent proposals to di- 
vide Bosnia into eight to ten nor-ethnically 
defined cantons with a high degree of self- 
government will not help him out of the 
mess he has brought his people into even 
though such a divided mini-Muslim state 
could satisfy the “moderate” reactionary 
regimes of the Muslim world who now pose 
as the “defenders of the Bosnians”. The 
hundreds of thousands of Muslim refugees 
can also provide a fertile ground for the 
agitation and recruitment of fundamental 
ist forces and easily lead to a protracted 
small scale civil war. 

But these reactionary potentialities must 
not blind the working class in former Yugo- 
slavia that this Muslim people is now fighting 
for nothing less than its existence. That is 
what pre-dominates in their struggle at 
present. It must be supported by the work- 
ing class movement internationally in order 
to stop atrocities, mass deportations or 
forced “assimilation” of the Muslims by 
Serbian and Croat forces in Bosnia. We 
favour unconditional military aid to the 
Bosnian Muslims to carry this out. We call 
on trade unions and socialist organisa- 
tions to take direct action to prevent mili 
tary supplies getting to Serb and Croat 
forces. We demand an end to the stepped 
up imperialist blockade of Serbia. 

The way forward for the Bosnian Muslim 
South Slavs does not lie in an ethnically 
Muslim-based state (or “safe haven”). It 
would be a dependant mini-state at best, 
or, in a bigger version, a state oppressing 
its Croat or Serb minority. Such a “solu- 
tion"—which would require in the first in 
stance massive imperialist military sup- 
port—would only lead to further national 
tensions, not to building a bridge between 
the nationalities. We must challenge the 
influence of nationalist and pro-capitalist 
restorationist forces amongst this people 
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would help the rank and file soldiers in the 
army of the Bosnian Serb nationalists and 
in the puppet state of Herzeg-Bosne see 
who the real enemy is and who his real ally 
is. It would help to break the control of the 
rank and file by the nationalist and chauvin- 
ist officers. Then these war-mongers anc 
the criminal, semi-fascist and fascist lead- 
ers of the various irregulars will find justice 
for their deeds—justice exercised by work- 
ers’ tribunals, ropes and trees. We demand 
the immediate withdrawal of all armed forces 
of the Croat or Serb state and the irmegulars 
from these countries as well as the so- 
called peace-keeping forces of the UN. The 
UN blue helmets already assist the ethnic 
partition of Bosnia-Herzegovina by provid- 
ing security for Muslims driven from their 
villages. When the imperialists finally and 
Officially agree to an ethnic cantonalisation 
of the republic then the UN troops will play 
an important role in securing this against 
any multi-ethnic resistance which might 
emerge. 

The solution of the Bosnian crisis is 
inevitably connected to the development of 
the class struggle in the rest of Yugoslavia, 
in Serbia, Croatia, Kosovo and Macedonia. 
In its attempt to retain their grip on power 
the Serbian bureaucrats around Milosevic 
will clearly not allow the nationally oppressed 
Kosovo Albanians any form of autonomy, 
not to speak of secession from Serbia. 
Similarly, the other national minorities in 
Serbia—Hungarians, Croats, Romanies and 
Muslims are oppressed and disadvantaged 
by Greater Serb chauvinism and treated as 
second class citizens. There have been 
attempts at “ethnic cleansing” in the Serb 
heartlands already. 

The years of national oppression and the 
seizure of power by the Milosevic clique 
have poisoned relations between the Alba- 
nians and the Serbs in particular. Kosovo is 
ruled by a Serb puppet administration and 


is under the iron grip of the Serb police and 
military. The Stalinist regime has made 
absolutely clear that it will not let Kosovo 
go at any price. Even Panic, the most 
moderate politician both of the govemment 
or the “democratic” opposition on this 
question, repeatedly rules out recognising 
the right of self-determination, including 
secession of the Albanians—about 90% of 
the republics’ population. Panic’s proposal 
to divide Kosovo between a Serbian ruled 
part and another part which might go inde- 
pendent would equally lead to mass 
deportations and ethnic cleansing. 

This has strengthened the bourgeois 
restorationist secessionist forces in 
Kosovo. The leading political force of the 
Kosovo Albanians, the Democratic Alliance 
(which claims 700,000 members, and is 
led by Rugova), stands for a neutral, demili- 
tarised, independent and democratic re- 
public of Kosovo with guaranteed rights for 
minorities. To its right many forces have 
emerged who pose the question of 
Kossovian self-determination more radically, 
that is, as unification with Albania and with 
Albanian majority districts in Macedonia. 

Whilst revolutionaries do not favour the 
creation of small states and the break up of 
larger entities, they are clearly opposed to 
the Serbian Stalinists, Clericals and na 
tionalists’ brutal policy and ambitions to 
forcibly keep the Albanians within Serbia. 
We unconditionally support the struggle of 
the Kosovo Albanians against Serb na 
tional oppression. But we do not give any 
support for the political aims of the 
restorationist leaderships of the Albani- 
ans. We fight for self-determination to take 
the form of a workers’ and peasants’ coun- 
cil republic of Kosovo. In short, we combine 
the struggle for self-determination with the 
defence of the planned property relations 
and the creation of a healthy workers’ state 
based on factory councils and a workers’ 
militia. 

To support the democratic rights of the 
Kosovo Albanians and all other national 
minorities is an elementary duty of every 
class conscious working class militant in 
Serbia. Only on the basis of boldly and 
unconditionally recognising and fighting for 
the democratic rights of these nationalities 
can the hatred between them be over- 
come. But unlike the Kosovo Albanians the 
other minorities do not live in clearly de- 
fined geographical areas or do not consti 
tute a majority in them. A separate territo- 
rial solution to their fight against national 
oppression is therefore not possible. But 
we defend their democratic rights and op- 
pose any form of discrimination at work, at 
school or in public life. 

The question of Kosovo also demon- 
strates the reactionary nature of the Serb 
bourgeois nationalist opposition (Serbian 
Renewal, monarchists, church) and the 
open bourgeois restorationists in the Panic 
government. All of them have refused to 
champion national self-determination for 
Kosovo outright. Some, like the church and 
the monarchists, even criticised Milosevic 
for being to “soft” on the Albanians, allow- 
ing them to “degrade holy Serbian soil”. 
The working class must make as much use 
as possible of the power struggie between 
Milosevic, Panic/Cosic and the “demo- 
cratic” opposition. It must take advantage 
of the constant crisis and instability of the 
Serbian regime. But the working class must 
not give political support to either side. 
This struggle represents the fight between 
a wing of the bureaucracy which favours a 
state capitalist transition to capitalism (Mi- 
losevic) and another which favours a faster 
leap to capitalism. Both sides have clear 
Bonapartist ambitions and are totally anti- 
working class. Milosevic has proved this 
beyond any doubt through his actions, the 
war in Bosnia and his alliance with the 
Chetnik fascists. 

His support, however, is waning. This is 
not because of his rejection of bourgeois 
democracy, but because the protracted 
war has considerably exhausted the Serb 
economy, leading to hyper-inflation, a dra- 
matic decline in living standards and inter- 
national isolation. This. has complicated 
the process of capitalist restoration rather 
than helping it. Therefore, there are in- 
creasing signs in the Serb national institu- 
tions, the SPS and even the army that they 
want Milosevic to back down or be replaced 
by some form of coalition around Panic- 
Cosic. The war effort itself is unpopular 
amongst many Serbs. 200,000 young men 








have already left the country to avoid con 
scription. 

Nevertheless, Kosovo could be Milose- 
vic’s last desperate strike, in particular 
because this could undermine the “official” 
opposition who are all committed to an anti- 
Albanian course. For the Balkan people, 
however, this could unleash a war and a 
human tragedy many times more costly 
than the nationalist butchery in Bosnia. 
Civil war in Kosovo would eventually involve 
Albania and the Macedonian Albanians in 
the war, thereby drawing Macedonia itself 
into the battle. The spread of the war would 
probably not stop at that stage, dragging in 
Bulgaria and Greece, old Balkan states 
with longstanding territorial ambitions on 
Macedonia. Such a development could en- 
courage Croatia in the north to take the 
military offensive against a Serb state oc- 
cupied with war in its southern frontiers. 

The Macedonian republic could face a 
similar fate to that of the Muslims in Bosnia 
and the Albanians in the Kosovo. Until 
today, the republic is not recognised inter- 
nationally because of Greece’s reactionary 
denial of the very existence of a Macedo- 
nian people and despite the fact that the 
Macedonian government has repeatedly 
make clear that it has no territorial claims 
on Greece whatsoever. Revolutionaries 
openly reject that nationalist and chauvin- 
ist policy. We demand the recognition of 
the Macedonian state while fighting against 
the re-introduction of capitalism in the coun- 
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Macedonia has its own national ten 
sions intemally, principally between the 


Macedonians and the Albanian minority’ 


which totals about 400.000 (about 21% of 
the population). The antagonisms have 
grown considerably between 1990 and 
1991 when Macedonia was ruled by Stalin- 
ist bureaucrats allied to Milosevic. These 
tensions have diminished over the last year 
when a government was formed incorporat- 
ing representatives of the Albanian minority 
and a programme for education in the 
Albanian language was adopted. This, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that Albanians 
are still extremely underrepresented in 
higher education and in the higher spheres 
of administration and management. Addi- 
tionally, there are also influential national- 
ist forces amongst the Macedonians who 
are openly anti-Albanian and who can easily 
grow in influence in case of a civil war in 
Kosovo, looking for support on the Serbian 
or Bulgarian side. We are opposed to any 
denial of the Albanian minority’s right to 
self-determination. Revolutionaries support 
their right to secede and unify with the 
Kosovo and/or Albania if they wish to so 
and fight for it to take the form of a workers’ 
state. 

Whilst the exact military alliances in such 
a war, the degree to which imperialism will 
seek to limit it, are difficult to predict it 
clearly would be a reactionary nightmare, a 
war reflecting the ambitions of the nascent 
(or in the case of Greece and Turkey already 
existing) semi-colonial bourgeoisies. It would 
threaten the smaller nations and nationaili- 
ties with pogroms, destruction of whole 
communities and decades of severe na- 
tional oppression. Victories achieved in such 
wars would not bring peace to the Balkans, 
but only lay the foundation for future con- 
flicts. 

To prevent such a spread of the conflict 
and to put an end to the nationalist war, the 
policy of “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia, the 
oppression of other nationalities by the 
Serb and Croat regime, the pogromists in 
the self-proclaimed govemments of Herzeg- 
Bosne and the Serb republic of Bosnia 
Herzegovina, the working class of these 
countries must support the just struggle of 
the oppressed nationalities and combine 
this with the struggle to overthrow the reac- 
tionary regimes in Belgrade and Zagreb. In 
order to achieve this revolutionanes have 
to combine the struggle against capitalist 
restoration, for the most immediate eco- 
nomic demands of the workers and small 
peasants, the defence and maximum ex- 
tension of the democratic gains made or 
conceded by the regimes with the struggle 
for working class power based on workers’ 
and peasants’ councils and a workers mili- 
tia. 

Only such a state—the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat in alliance with the poor 
peasants—could hope to overcome the 
national hatreds of the Balkan peoples and 
thereby stimulate the political and social 
revolution in the other Balkan states. It 
would be a major blow to nationalism of any 
kind. It would open the road to a Socialist 
Federation of the Balkans. 

To achieve such a goal it is necessary to 
break the workers and peasants of all 
nations from their current reformist, liberal 
or nationalist leaderships. The building of 
an international working class vanguard 
party as an integral part of a new revolution- 
ary communist international is an indispen- 
sable tool for breaking the toiling masses 
away from their misleaders and leading 
them inthe struggle for working class power. 
The working class in the imperialist coun 
tries throughout Europe must aid and pro- 
mote this process. The workers, peasants 
and nationally oppressed must receive a 
clear message: it is the working class 
throughout Europe who support and help. 
you, not the capitalists. 

The European labour movements must 
fight the immigration controls imposed by 
“their own” bourgeoisies. Faced with the 
effects of the nationalist war and the resto- 
ration process—a process their policies 
promoted—they are now refusing to help 
the millions who are suffering. John Major, 
one of the most outstanding hypocrités, 
even poses as an example of charity for 
taking in some thousand refugees. The 
French govemment of self-styled super- 
Europeans closes its borders to refugees. 

Austria has mobilised border troops in 
order to stop the “uncontrollable influx” of 
the starving and homeless. The right wing 
populist racist Haider and his FPO are 
using this for their “Austria first” campaign 
to stop immigration and start mass 
deportations of foreigners. The German 
government is making its contribution to 
the racist and chauvinist scandal by deport- 
ing Serb deserters who, they claim, are not 
threatened with political oppression. 

In this situation the official labour, social 
democrat and Stalinist party and trade 
union leaders are promoting this policy in 
government or advertise themselves as a 
“constructive” opposition. The German SPD 
has recently agreed to restrict the asylum 
rights granted in the constitution, actively 
backing state racism to “undermine the far 
right". Some of these forces or minority 
currents within the labour movement have 
verbally opposed such moves. But we want 
to see deeds not just good-sounding 
phrases. 

On national and EC-level, the workers’ 


~ movement—with the official leaders if pos- 


sible, without them when necessary—must 
start a European-wide campaign against all 
immigration controls. The European trade 
union headquarters must get offtheirknees 
to co-ordinate and lead such a fight for the 
right of entry, for state assistance, for 
decent housing provision. All must be al 
lowed to stay as long as they want and be 
granted full citizen rights. The working class 
must defend the refugees against racist 
and fascist attacks by building a workers’ 
united front against fascism. 

The EC is spending billions every year 
subsidising the right of farmers to profit 
from the production of food that nobody 
buys, but it will not spend a penny for 
hundreds of thousands of refugees and 
homeless. Aid without strings must be 
given to the Bosnian Muslims and all refu 
gees or homeless. We call on the workers’ 
organisations to campaign for this and 
control such aid if given. 

The workers’ movement must also fight 
any attempts at outright imperialist inter- 
vention to “sort” out the Balkan crisis. 
Historically, this has always led to wars, a 
rise of national antagonisms to help impe- 
rialism'’s economic and political interests. 
There is no reason to believe that it wil} be 
different this time. That is why the LRCI 
demands: 

* No imperialist intervention! 

% No to UN/EC sanctions against Serbia 
and Montenegro! 

* No to UN or EC “peacekeeping” forces 
in Bosnia, Croatia and elsewhere! 

*% Build links between independent 
proletarian organisations in former 


Yugoslavia and the European and 
intemational working class movement! 
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UNDREDS OF revellers 
poured onto the streets of Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, and 
danced into the small hours of 4 
November. They were celebrating 
Bill Clinton’s election as President 
of the United States. 

Few were workers. Many were 
corporate lawyers, public relations 
consultants and other profession- 
als hopeful of patronage appoint- 
ments in the new administration. 

While Labour commentators in 
Britain have hailed Clinton’s elec- 
tion as if it marked the dawning of 
a new era, there is little evidence 
that the “man from Hope” has in- 
spired any enthusiasm within the 
US working class. 

Some bourgeois analysts of the 
election result have made great play 
of the unexpected increase in voter 
turn-out compared to recent presi- 
dential elections. Even so only 54% 
of registered voters bothered to visit 
the polls. The increase on previous 
turn-outs was largely due to Ross 
Perot’s crackpot campaign, mobi- 
lising white petit bourgeois discon- 
tent with the USA’s economic de- 
cline. 

At 48% Clinton’s share of the 
popular vote was the lowest of any 
presidential victor since Richard 
Nixon in 1968 and the third lowest 
this century. Given the massive un- 
popularity of George Bush amidst 
an unrelieved recession, what was 
remarkable was not Clinton’s vic- 
tory but his slender margin. 

The Clinton/Gore ticket did, how- 
ever, recapture a number of south- 
ern states by posing as “white south- 
ern boys in suits”. They also won 
California and the industrial 
midwest on the basis of hatred of 
Bush. 

Their campaign was clearly 





_ the best bankrolled Democratic 


drive for the White House since 
Kennedy's in 1960. 


Tune 


This year the Democratic ticket 
matched the Republicans dollar for 
dollar to the tune of more than £40: 
million. Much of this funding came 
from big business contributions. 
But animportant share of financial 
backing along with millions of votes 
came from women’sand lesbian and 
gay organisations, genuinely fear- 
ful that asecond Bush-Quayle term 
would mean an unleashing of so- 

‘cial and moral reaction. 

Asa result of Clinton’s election it 
is likely that a majority of the Su- 
preme Court’s nine judges will hold 
pro-choice views on abortion by 
1995. But this is no guarantee that 










HE VILLAGE of Aravaca, just 

s outside Madrid, witnessed a 

brutal racist murder on the 

night of 13 November. Lucrecia 

Perez, a poor black Dominican 

woman, was shot dead and left in 
an abandoned discotheque. 

it is a safe bet that she was 
murdered by fascists or racists who 
had connections with the army or 
security forces. The four masked 
men who killed her used ammuni- 
tion that is only Issued to the army/ 
security forces. 

The killing Is evidence that the 
rise of fascism and the increase in 
savage racist violence is not con- 
fined to northem Europe. Spain still 
hosts thousands of pro-Franco fas- 
cists and, in common with other EC 
countries, it has stringent immigra- 
tion controls that are encouraging 
racists at the street level to step up 


their activity. 
Cynical 


Lucrecia came to Spain in search 
of work. She died owing money to 
the cynical traffickers in “illegal” 
immigrants who between 

~the Dominican Republic and Spain. 
Like many such immigrants she 
worked long hours In returm for a 
pittance, exploited by ruthless 
bosses and hampered, because of 
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In a follow up to last month's article on the US presidential elections G R McColl looks at Bill Clinton's 
victory and what his administration will mean for US workers. 


Slick Willie 








goes to 


legislative attacks on abortion 
rights will stop at state level. There 
is also little chance of a Clinton 
administration re-introducing fed- 
eral funding for abortions. There 
are already signs of Clinton reneg- 
ing on a campaign pledge to scrap 
the ban on homosexuals in the 
armed forces. The US navy has 
already acted to tighten its 
homophobic regulations. 


Threat 


One senior officer in an army 
base in the south warned that if 
Clinton went ahead with his plans 
he would be shot! The threat may 
be far-fetched, but Clinton is likely 
to bow to the military establish- 
ment’s pressure anyway. 

The chief of Clinton’s transition 
team, lawyer Vernon Jordan, may 
be the epitome ofblack professional 
respectability but Clinton stands 
firmly committed to workfare, and 
an attack on “welfare mothers”. In 
the coded language of US politics 
thisis not just an attack on benefits 
but an appeal to racism. The im- 
plicit message is that Clinton will 
crack down on welfare claimants, 
many of whom are poor black peo- 
ple. 

Clinton’s promise to boost spend- 
ing on the country’s crumbling in- 
frastructure will do little to repair 
the rotting core of the inner cities, 
whose residents are overwhelm- 
ingly black or Latino. The Presi- 
dent-elect’s answer to crime bred 
by deprivation and despair is to put 
another 100,000 cops on the ghet- 
tos’ streets, not to provide jobs and 
services. 

He is even more committed to 
the USA's role as global policeman. 
Asan opponent of the Vietnam War 


SPAIN 


Clinton has worked overtime to re- 
assure the multinational bosses of 
his patriotism. Under the new ad- 
ministration there are unlikely to 
be any changes in imperialism’s 
foreign policy. 

While he has pledged meagre cuts 
in the presence of US troops in 
Europe, “Slick Willie” has threat- 
ened the prospect of a full-fledged 
US military intervention in the 
former Yugoslavia and Somalia. 
And since his election he has # 
emphasised his pro-Zionist 
credentials, suggesting that 
a Clinton administration 
would eliminate the mod- ; 
est pressure that Bush ex- 
ercised on the Israeli gov 
ernment over US loans 
for West Bank settle- 
ments. ‘ 

For the US ruling ~ 
class the crucial yardstick for judg- 
ing the Democratic administration 
will be the performance of the 
economy. There are chronic struc- 
tural problems facing US capital- 
ism. On this score Clinton seemed 
a better bet for many of the big 
capitalists than another four years 
of Bush’s ostrich-like approach. 





Research 


The cornerstone of his economic 
policy is to restructure federal gov- 
ernment spending on research and 
development away from the de- 
mands of the Pentagon and towards 
a Japanese-style form of partner- 
ship with private sector capital. On 
14 and 15 December Clinton has 
scheduled an economic summit in 
Little Rock for top corporate bosses, 
bankers and economists. The AFL- 
CIO trade union bureaucracy is 
conspicuous by its absence from 























the guest list. 

Despite its support for the Demo- 
cratic ticket the glaring weakness 
of the US labour movement is ap- 
parent. With less than 16% of the 
country’s workforce actually union- 
ised and after a long series of de- 
feats in key national and local dis- 
putes since Reagan’s infamous 
smashing of the air traffic control- 
lers’ organisation in 1981, the un- 
ion bureaucrats have made no de- 
mands whatsoever of the new ad- 
ministration. 

Since the mid-1970s the major- 
ity of US workers have seen real 
wages fall by an average of 1% a 








Outrage at 
racist killing 


FROM LRCI SUPPORTERS 
IN MADRID 


her “illegal” status, from taking ac- 
tion against them. - 

On the Saturday following her 
death many immigrant 
met to decile their response. Across 
Madrid slogans appeared on the 
walls condemning racism and the 
murder. Popular outrage against the 
cowards who killed -her was ex- 
pressed In a demonstration in 
Aravaca on the Sunday, when 5,000 
people assembled in the main 


square 

A representative of the Spanish 
Socialist party (PSOE) tured up 
trying to utilise the demonstration 
for the purpose of boosting its elec- 





toral campaign. Militants from the 
Latin American Committee began 
to shout slogans condemning the 
immigration laws that the PSOE 
goverment Itself had passed in 
1985 and that had made people 
like Lucrecia “illegals” and targets 
of the racist killers. The majority of 
the demonstrators felt the same 
way and took up the slogans until 
the PSOE leader was forced to leave 
the demo. 

‘The demonstration at Aravaca 
was followed by two further pro- 
tests racism and the mur- 
der of Lucrecia. A number of radical 
and anarchist groups had already 
called a demo on 22 November. The 
major parties and trade unions 
agreed to boycott this because they 










wanted to avoid a confrontation 
with fascists who were marching on 
the anniversary of Franco’s death. 
Lucrecia’s murder the re- 
formists to act. They called a demo 
for 21 November under the slogan 
“Against Racism and Xenophobia”. 


Anger 


Both demonstrations went ahead. 
The 21 November march, backed 
by the PSOE and the Stalinists of 
the PCE, attracted around 18,000. 
On this demo many of the marchers 
took up the call from the Latin Ameri 
can Committee to scrap the immi+- 
gration laws and expressed their 


they opposed racism but who passed 
and implemented the racist law. 

The 22 November march was 
smaller, around 5,000, but included 
many immigrant workers and or 
ganisations and was extremely mill- 
tant and angry. 

lf workers in Spain are to stop the 
rise of racism and fascism, then it is 
crucial that the fight takes the form 
of a militant workers’ united front 
dedicated to no platform for fas- 
cists. Racist terror must be met by 
organised black self-defence sup- 
ported by the workers’ movement 
Spain's racist immigration controls 
must be smashed HI 















































Clinton supports the attack on “welfare parents” 


year. Pension and health care pro- 
grammes negotiated by union bu- 
reaucrats during the boom have 
withered and the union success rate 
in representation elections has 
slumped badly. 


Scabs 


Clinton has consistently de- 
fended Arkansas’ “right to work” 
laws which have long banned the 
closed shop, protected scabs and 
aided employer attempts to intimi- 
date would-be union members. The 
extensive battery of federal anti- 
union legislation, dating from the 
1948 Taft-Hartley Act onwards, will 
remain on the statute books. 

Unlike his supposed role model, 
Franklin Roosevelt, the incoming 
president feels no need to curry 
favour with the unions through the 
promise of labour law reforms. At 
the same time there is little danger 
that the new administration will 
have sown many illusions within 
the US working class. 

US workers have lost neither the 
will nor ability to fight the bosses, 
even though the working class re- 
mains deeply divided by racism. 
Militants face the task of rebuild- 
ing fragmented union organisation 
and sweeping away the most cor- 
rupt and reactionary trade union 
bureaucracy in the world. 

Their audience must include mil- 
lions of alienated, often jobless 
youth who currently have little or 
no identification with collective 
struggle. 

Above all the urgent need re- 
mains to establish the political in- 
dependence of the US working class 
through the formation of its own 
party, committed to a programme 
of revolutionary struggle which 
challenges the priorities of the 
bosses at every turn and forges links 
with class brothers and sisters 
around the world. 









evolutions announced in ad 

vance don’t usually happen. 

The December session of the 
Russian parliament will be no differ- 
ent. The threatened overthrow of Boris 
Yeltsin by former Stalinist hardliners 
is unlikely to come off. 

What we will see, however, is a 
further increase in influence of the 
Civic Union, a coalition of Russian 
industrialists and other factions of 
the “conservative” wing of the disin- 
tegrating Stalinist bureaucracy. This 
has caused a wave of speculation in 
the bourgeois press. Are we witness- 
ing the “retum of communism”? Or, 
on the contrary, is the Civic Union 
going to prove the decisive force for 
capitalist restoration which Yeltsin 
has so far been unable to deliver? 

To answerthese questions we have 
to look at the state of the capitalist 
restoration process in Russia. When 
Yeltsin and his prime minister Yegor 
Gaidar came to power after the failed 
coup in 1991 they rapidly adopted a 
fast-track programme to restoration. 
Following the Polish “big bang” ap- 
proach, Yeltsin immediately an- 
nounced an ambitious privatisation 
programme, the freeing of prices for 
the bulk of goods by January 1992 
and aimed to balance the budget by 
cutting subsidies and raising taxes. 

This programme was successful 
only in one respect: it led to a mas- 
sive fall in output and the living stand- 
ards of the masses. Production fell 
by 18% in the first half of 1992 alone. 
And there is no reversal of this ten 
dency in sight. Investment has fallen 
another 46% in the first half of 1992. 
Inflation will be between 1,600 and 
3,000% by the end of the year! The 
rouble stood at 403 to the dollar on 
10 November—making Gaidar’s ini 
tial aim for an exchange rate of 80 to 

the dollar by the end of the year look 
like a joke. , 

The price of consumer goods rose 
1170% over the last year, whilst wages 
increased by only 590%. About 100 
billion roubles’ worth of wages have 
not been paid. The minimum wage, 
agreed by the govemment and the 
Federation of Russian Independent 
Trade Unions (the old state union), is 
now at 2,250 roubles per month. 






Programme 


What the Yeltsin/Gaidar pro- 
gramme could not achieve was to 
smash the direct links between firms, 
and the old exchange structures be- 
tween the banks, the enterprises and 
the ministries. The survival of rem- 
nants of bureaucratic planning, in the 
form of ad hoc agreements between 
economic units after the abolition of 
the planning ministries, means that 
the crucial task of capitalist restora- 
tion—making the law of value the 


dominant regulator ofthe economy— . 


has not been achieved. Production 
for profit still does not dominate the 


POLAND 
Abortion 
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Russian economy. 

There has been no lack of determi? 
nation by Gaidar. But he has not 
forced the enterprises to follow his 
free market programme. Thiscan best 
be seen in the extension of inter- 
enterprise credit over the year. Start- 
ing with about 100 billion roubles in 
January, it soared to 600 billion in 
April, and then to 3,000 billion in 
September! Gerashchenko, the chair- 
man of the Russian central bank, has 
announced that it will reach about 
4,000 billion by the end of the year. 
When one company puts off bank- 
ruptcy by running up debts with an- 
other, and the central bank goes on 
printing money, capitalism cannot be 
restored. 


Privatisation 


Gaidar and Yeltsin's programme, 
their fast track privatisation and at- 
tempt to introduce a tough credit 
policy, met growing resistance from 
the industrial bureaucracy. Whilst the 
industrial bureaucrats are not op 
posed to capitalist restoration in prin- 
ciple, the successful implementation 
of the neo-liberal programme of the 
Gaidar government would have un 
dermined their position and destroyed 
many of their privileges. 

The growing influence of this layer 
of the bureaucracy could already De 
seen in April. At that time the “Rus 
sian Union of industrialists and Entre- 






n 21/22 November the LRCI 
held a political school in cen- 
tral Moscow. LRCI speakers 
introduced discussions on the his- 
tory of the Fourth International, the 
Marxist critique of anarchism in 
the Spanish Civil War, Tony Cliff's 
theory of state capitalism and the 
present economic and political situ- 
ation in Russia. 

A session on Wilhelm Reich and 
the sexual revolution was delivered 
by a member of the Federation of 
Revolutionary Anarchists (IREAN). 

Discussion was often lively, with 
leading members of the Socialist 






















renews 


sovernment crisis 


(sts totes set to'comoate 


the capitalist restoration proc- 
ess. Industrial output and GDP grew 
throughout most of 1992—some- 
thing not seen in Eastem Europe for 
years. A question mark hangs over 
its ability to sustain economic 


BY STEVE JACOBS 


ondly, the government was able to 
make Important gains in the indus- 
trial disputes at the end of the sum- 





Will old guard 
topple Yeltsin? 


BY MARTIN SUCHANEK 


preneurs” and their allies in the Rus- 
sian parliament were able to force 
Yeltsin to incorporate some of their 
supporters in the government. Re- 
peated clashes between Gaidar and 
Gerashchenko over credit and bank- 
ing policy revealed the struggle be- 
tween the industrial bureaucracy and 
the neo-liberal restorationists backed 
by the IMF. 

Gaidar’s fortune has begun to fade. 
This is due to his failure to stabilise 
the Russian economy, and the inabil- 
ity and unwillingness of impenalism 
to invest in Russia on a large scale. 
Imperialist investment would provide 
a substitute for the lack of a strong, 
homogenous social base for the res- 
toration process. But it cannot hap- 
pen under present circumstances. 
Throughout the year the Russian in- 
dustrial bureaucrats gained influence. 
At the end of May they formed their 
own political party, the “All-Russian 
Union of Renewal”. Managers and 
representatives of 1,700 enterprises, 
producing about 60% of Russia's in- 
dustrial output, have joined. One 
month later they founded the Civic 
Union, an alliance which also includes 
vice-president Alexander Rutskoi's 
People's Party of Free Russia, Nikolai 
Travikin’s Democratic Party of Russia 
and the “New Generation” parliamen- 
tary faction. 

The Civic Union brings together in- 


Moscow school success 
O 


FROM RABOCHAYA VLAST 


Workers Union (SWU), Workers’ De- 
mocracy and IREAN participating. 
Participants travelled from various 
cities in Russia and the Ukraine. 
Following the school LRCI sup- 
porters participated with SWU and 
IREAN members in a picket of the 
Ukrainian Embassy in Moscow in 
solidarity with Oleg Dubrovsky, a 
factory worker from Dnepropetrovsk, 
sacked for organising a strike. The 
LRCI calls on all trade union and 
political organisations to send pro- 
tests to the Ukrainian goverment 


But these achievements for the 
pro-capitalist government are now 
in danger—ironically from the ag- 


* The coalition’s proposal to 
criminalise abortion completely, 
thereby eradicating the abortion 
rights established while Poland was 
a degenerate workers’ state, now 
threatens the coalition and its major 
party, the Democratic Union, with a 


The Democratic Union’s recent 
party conference in Poznan rejected 
the government proposal to ban abor- 
tion. It supported the demand of a 
referendum initially advocated by ex- 
Solidarity leaders like Bujak and the 
the former Stalinists of the Demo- 
cratic Left Alliance. 

The conference decision was an 
open snub to right wing coalition 
partners like the Christian Demo- 


via CIS embassies and to send 
donations of solidarity to comrade 
Dubrovsky who will receive no un- 
employment benefit and is effec- 
tively barred from working in state 
industry. Details and addresses will 
be available in the near future from 
Workers Power. 


LRCI’s Russian paper, is available 
now, along with the first two issues 
of the Russian theoretical journal 
of the LRCI which contain transla 
tions of LRC! material on the theory 
of state capitalism and the history 
of Stalinism in Russia.@ 





dustrial bureaucrats with high rank- 
ing state and military officials. Their 
common programme emphasises a 
strong Russian state, the “salvation 
of national industry” and a slower 
process of price liberalisation and 
privatisation. They are the most influ- 
ential faction in the Russian parlia- 
ment. About two thirds of all the local 
and regional Soviet deputies are mem- 
bers or supporters of the Civic Union. 
Unlike the Democrats (Gaidar’s sup- 
porters in parliament), they are a 





Boris Yeltsin—ikely to survive by 
compromise with Civic Union 


Issue 4 of Rabochaya Viast, the 


The full implications of this for the 
govemment are still to be seen. For 
the left and the working class, how- 
ever, it opens the possibility of a 
renewed 


fight-back on the industrial and po- 
litical front. 

To be successful In these strug- 
gies Polish workers must learn some 
important lessons. It must overcome 

fragmentation into different in- 
strial unions and its syndicalist 
limitations. The workers are still pre- 
pared to fight back. But sectional 
resistance will be increasingly inad- 
equate to achieve even the most 
basic economic demands. 

A new, revolutionary leadership in 

Poland Is needed to smash the gov- 
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nationally organised force which can 
make things happen—or stop them 
happening at all. 

In addition Civic Forum has struck 
an alliance with the “Russian Federa- 
tion of Independent Trade Unionists", 
the former state-run union. Facedwith 
this growing opposition to his initial 
course, Yeltsin has tried to balance 
between Gaidar and Volsky (the Civic 
Forum leader), acknowledging short- 
comings in the govemment’s policy 
and “the need for change” whilst 
denouncing the Civic Union's appe- 


tite as “excessive and immoderate”. _ 


However, he has also begun to say 
that while fast-track market reforms 
are correct in principle, “Russia might 
be different”. 

And so it will be. The negotiations 
between Volsky and Yeltsin led to an 
agreement before the start of the 
Congress of Peoples’ Deputies. 
Yeltsinclaimed that the govemment’s 
course has not been changed, but 
that “tactical concessions” had been 
made. What are these “tactical con- 
cessions”? State support for enter- 
prises and subsidies will temporanly 
increase, and price controls will be 
introduced. Voucher privatisation will 


go ahead, but “is expected to- 


flounder”. Additionally, the IMF has 
signalled that it could support such 
an agreement, leading to a coalition 
between the Civic Union and the gov- 
emment, providing that “it recognises 
inflation must be curbed and the 
budget deficit kept within reasonable 
bounds”. 


Pragmatic 

This pragmatic approach of the IMF 
is based on one consideration: better 
a less ambitious programme with 
considerable support than a utopia 
which nobody will implement anyway. 
But will the Civic Union, whether in- 
some form of coalition with Gaidar or 
not, deliver what it promises: a 
smoother transition to (state) capital- 
ism, the creation of a Russian capital- 
ist class and what Volsky describes 
as a “system somewhere between 
socialism and capitalism”? 

The answerto this is no. This is not 
because the component parts of the 
coalition would be opposed to capi- 
talist restoration in principle, but that 
the immediate interests of many of 
these coalition partners collide with 
the requirements of restoration. 

Once a new govemment has to 
divide the state industrial sector into _ 
parts which must close and others 
which will be maintained it will split 
the bloc of “industrialists and entre- 
preneurs”. Whilst the formation of 
the Civic Union assists the creation 
of a political framework to push 
through capitalist restoration in a more 
statist way, it has yet to achieve the 
dominance of the more decisive and* 
stronger elements of the managers 
and state bureaucrats, who are best 
positioned to become future capital- 
ists or their leading political servants. 

The strength of the Civic Union— 
the inclusion of virtually everyone who 


is opposed to the present economic — 


course—is also its weakness. For’ 
example, when social provisions like 
food and energy supply, childcare, 
canteens, and the health service are 
axed, or millions of workers lose their 
jobs, what will be the reaction of the 
official and independent trade unions 
and factory councils? What will the 
mighty Russian working class, the 
biggest in the world, do then? . 
The proletariat’s passivity over the 
last year has been a major advantage . 
forthe restorationists and reactionar- 
ies of all kinds. The crucial task for 
the working class in the struggles 
ahead is to overcome this, using all 
the contradictions and divisions that 
the bureaucrats will encounter on the 


ee 


road to capitalism. Seventy-five years 
after the October Revolution the Rus-- 

sian proletariat once again faces the 
stark altemative: capitalist exploita- 
tion and dictatorship or a workers’ 
state based on workers’ council de- 
mocracy and democratic planning. 


mer, in particular the FSM automo- 

bile workers’ strike in Tychy. The 

defeat of the car workers opened 
the road for a “pact on state firms” 
between government and unions de- 
signed to speed up the privatisation 
process. 


crats, who made the fight for “ure 
bom holy Polish lives” their battle roll back Its attempts to make the 
cry in the election. It also allenated 
the prime minister from her own 
party. Suchocka, herself ts openly 
opposed to any abortion rights and 
stormed out of the conference. 











present impasse. 
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looms? 


HE FUTURE of GATT—the 

General Agreement on Tar- 

iffs and Trade—still hangs in 
the balance. Faced last month with 
a US threat to impose a 200% im- 
port tax on European farm goods, 
the EC has cobbled together a deal 
that will further liberalise world 
trade. 

But the deal will mean more deep 
cuts in agricultural production in 
Europe. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land will be taken out of 
production. More farmers will be 
paid to produce nothing. Other 
smal] farmers will be driven out of 
business by new production quo- 
tas. 

Thisis all designed to keep Euro- 
pean farm prices high, so that US 
farmers can exploit the markets of 
the third world without competing 


BY COLIN LLOYD 


with millions of tons of European 
produce. 

But it may not happen. The main 
victims at the European end of the 
deal will be the small farmers of 
France. So heavily does the French 
political establishment depend on 
their votes that not one of the main 
bosses’ parties dares to back the 
deal. Some manufacturing capital- 
ists, for example the French equiva- 
lent of the CBI, have begged their 
government to push it through. But 
voices as influential as Alain 
Gomez, Chairman of French engi- 
neering giant Thomson, have been 
recently sounding forth on the 
theme “GATT must die!” (Le Monde 
28 November) 

So France may still be able to 





stop the EC/US deal and put the 
trade war back on the agenda. 

Faced with the threat of trade 
war between the emergent .eco- 
nomic “super-blocs” (Europe, North 
America and Japan), the working 
class movement throughout the 
world will be called on to line up 
behind “its own” imperialist gov- 
ernments against “foreign compe- 
tition”. It is vital that workers re- 
ject this call. 

We have nothing to gain by de- 
fending the economic interests of 
the European bosses against the 
US bosses. Nor do the workers of 
Europe have an interest in the 
maintenance of small and medium 
sized capitalist farming. The EC’s 
budget and subsidy structure was 
designed from the outset to pre- 
serve this stratum of farmers as 
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the social basis for the Liberal and 
Christian Democratic governments 
that have ruled Europe for the last 

Whilst the workers’ movement 
should offer its full protection and 
support to small farmers and agri- 
cultural workers who want to fight 
unemployment and indebtedness, 


they should not do so on the basis of 


maintaining a nationally privileged 
farm sector. That would tie the 
workers’ movement to the defence 
of asystem which sees billions spent 
on maintaining rural inefficiency 
and conservatism, and which de- 
stroys the domestic agriculture of 
the semi-colonial world. 

But neither should European 
workers embrace the “free market” 
alternative of US imperialism and 
its allies in the British ruling class. 

The working class, faced with 
the threat of trade war, has no in- 
terest in the victory of either bloc. 
It must campaign actively against 
the nationalist poison that rises to 
the surface during these economic 
conflicts. Just as with the question 
posed over the Maastricht referen- 
dum—a choice over two kinds of 
capitalist Europe—we have to re- 
ject both capitalist solutions and 
advance a third, socialist, solution. 

The modern capitalist economy 
has produced a world market. But 
the idea that this is, or can be, a 
“free market” is a myth. 

The market is free to capital, 
which can wander the world’s stock 
markets in search of a fast buck. 





Butitis closed to the workers of the 
world, who cannot migrate to finda 
living wage without being treated 


_ as criminals or second class citi- 


zens by the racist imperialist states. 

It is free to the imperialist pro- 
ducers of industrial as well as agri- 
cultural goods. But when third 
world nations attempt to even up 
the competition, by raising taxes 
on foreign firms or imports, the 
imperialists hit back with trade 
sanctions or even military inter- 
vention. 

One US negotiator described 
GATT as “a US ‘trade representa- 
tive with a crowbar”. That crowbar 
is used to prise open the markets of 
the third world, leaving millions of 
lives devastated. With or without a 
GATT agreement, the main impe- 
rialist economic blocs will continue 
their ruthless plunder. 

Only if the world is freed from 
the fetters of capitalism can the 
world economy begin to function 
for the good of all the billions of 
human beings that inhabit the 
planet. 

Neither nationalist protection- 
ism nor US dominated “free trade” 
can advance the struggle to abolish 
capitalism. They can only lead, 
slowly but inexorably, to real, shoot- 
ing wars—proxy wars at first, but 
with the real danger in the next 
century of renewed inter-imperial- 
ist conflict. 

That is why we say: no to GATT, 
no to trade war, yes to an interna- 
tional workers’ plan! 


THE WORLD ECONOMY AFTER STALINISM 





~ Back to the future? 


ILLIAM KEEGAN is a fer- 
vent believer in capitalism. 
As the economics editor of 
the Observer his job depends on it. 
But Keegan is also a critic of capi- 


- talism, or rather, a specific brand of 


Anglo-Saxon (USA and UK) capi- 
talism. Keegan spent most of the 
last decade debunking the more 
exaggerated claims of the 
Thatcherites that they had worked 
an “economic miracle” in the UK 
economy. 

The purpose of his new book is to 
extend his critique of “Anglo-Saxon” 
capitalism and the neo-liberal or- 
thodoxy of the 1980s to the world 
scene. In a broad post-war survey 
Keegan charts the growth of post- 
war capitalism, examines the 
“golden years” of 1951-73 and charts 
the punctuated decline to today’s 
world recession. 


Left 


Keegan’s essential argument is 
summed up in the following pas- 


sage: | 

“Left to itself—possibly encour- 
aged to be so by extreme free 
marketeers—capitalism embraces 
Darwinian power struggle within 
society. Left to itself capitalism 
brings out the anarchic tendencies 
of a certain side of human nature 
(witness the ‘Wild West’ style capi- 
talism at present flourishing in the 
former USSR). Left to itself, capi- 
talism appeals to narrow private 
interest which, allied with power, 
tries to secure a partial set of rules 
which suits interested parties only. 
Under competitive capitalism a 
similar struggle occurs between 
countries as within them. Hence 
the need for the management of 
capitalism, by means of a clear set 
of rules, within countries and from 
without . . . it is time once again to 


' make the effort to manage capital- 


Clinton in the White House, the Japanese National Recovery plan, Boris Yeltsin's 
compromises with former Stalinist economic planners—all these are examples 
of a return to forms of capitalist economic management associated with 
“Keynesianism”. Keynes was a British liberal economist of the 1930s and 40s. 
His theories of capitalist equilibrium based on state intervention to ensure full 
employment provided the capitalist explanation of the post-war boom. Under 


Thatcher and Reagan, Keynesian policies were denounced as “little short of 


East German socialism”. But according to a new book by William Keegan they 


are back in the 1990s. 


ism more effectively.” (p190) 

This cannot be done. Keynesian 
economics were compatible with the 
business of making profits so long 
as Wage increases and welfare pro- 
vision could be paid for out of rising 
productivity. But the decline in the 
rate of profit in the late 1960s pre- 
cipitated a crisis that could not be 
decisively cured through Keynesian 
measures. 

Once growth went into reverse 
then Keynesianism came to be seen 
as a useless dogma by the capital- 
ists. Profits and productivity could 
only be restored by reducing the 
“burden of the state” on profits. 
The costs of welfarism had to be 
reduced, taxes on capital lowered 
and, in many countries, real wages 
attacked. : 

But Keegan’s book points to the 
growing attractiveness of a modi- 
fied form of state management of 
the national economy in the 1990s. 
The weaker, dogmatic neo-liberal 
capitalist states such as the USA 
and the UK are having to face up to 
the fact that much of the success of 
Japan and Germany in the last 
twenty or thirty years has been 
based upon a very close co-opera- 
tion between the state and indus- 


This has not primarily been 
aimed at creating markets for in- 


Keith Harvey reviews 
Spectre of Capitalism; 
the future of the world economy 


after the fall of communism 
by William Keegan 
Radius 1992, £16.99 





dustry’s goods (as in the classic 
Keynesian model) but rather plan- 
ning a strategy for research and 
development, planning technologi- 
cal innovation, protecting nascent 
industries in their earlier stages 
from competition and then launch- 
ing them on the world market and 
so on. 

Keegan peddles the myth that 
all majorindustrial capitalisms can 
return to a form of institutional- 
ised collectivism—‘“social capital- 
ism”—where Japanese “team 
spirit” or German co-operation wi 
the trade unions can be replica 
everywhere for the good of all. 

The book is deliberately blind to 
facets of capitalism in Japan which 
do not fit into Keegan’s schema of 
“good” and “bad” capitalisms. For 
example, the rampant expansion 
of debt and credit as a result of 
deregulation in many ways went 
furthest in Japan. The result was a 
huge over-expansion of cheap credit 
toindustry based on an over-valua- 
tion of stocks and property. This 


has come to an end with a bump 
and the era of cheap loans from 
banks to industry—a hallmark of 
Japanese industry’s high invest- 
ment and growth—is over. 

In addition Keegan skips over 
the fact that Japan’s growth was 
based on smashing the working 
class after the war, depriving it of 
any meaningful trade union inde- 
pendence and atomising its class 
consciousness. It meant an absence 
of welfare provision and, for most 
of the post-war period, low real 
wages. 


Wrong 


As for German imperialism 
Keegan has chosen the wrong time 
to hold it up as the model for capi- 
talism’s future. Germany's indus- 
trialists recognise that the post- 
war system of industrial co-opera- 
tion has become a burden on future 
profitability and has to be attacked 
thoroughly if Germany is to com- 
pete effectively with the USA and 
Japan. Only the absence of a politi- 
cal leadership thoroughly commit- 
ted to such an attack is postponing 
its launch. 

Keegan never stops to ask the 
obvious question: how can all the 
major imperialist competitors copy 
each other’s virtuous features and 





still steal an edge on their rivals? 
The answer is: they can’t. This is 
going to be a decade of sharpened 
class conflict rather than a return 
to paternalistic Keynesianism. 

With the collapse of the Stalinist 
economies in Eastern Europe and 

the USSR, the idea that it is possi- 
ble to organise social relations in a 
fundamentally different manner to 
capitalism took a blow. Yet Keegan’s 
book gives evidence of a growing 
feeling that imperialism’s victory 
over the degenerate workers’ states 
may be hollow. 

Neo-liberal economics, which the 
bosses used to defeat the workers’ 
movement in the imperialist coun- 
tries and devastate the third world, 
has reached a dead end. In the 
former Stalinist states it is proving 
disastrous. With neo-liberalism fal- 
tering it is up to the working class 
to fight for its own answer to the 
economic crisis. 

Workers must reject the voices of 
those like Keegan who promise a 
bright capitalist future if only the 
bosses return toa form of Keynesian 
economics. Instead of managing 
capitalism we need to abolish capi- 
talism as a whole. 

Nationalisation of the monopo- 
lies without compensation, work- 
ers’ control of production, a demo- 
cratically planned economy and a 
state monopoly of foreign trade are 
the key planks of this programme. 
The internationalisation of the 
world economy since the 1970s does 
not mean they are impossible, only 
that the fight for a workers’ solu- 
tion will have to be international- 

ised sooner, and will clash with the 
political might of the world imperi- 
alist system sooner. These meas- 
ures, at the heart of the socialist 
economic answer to the crisis, rep- 
resent the only guarantee of a fu- 
ture free of hunger, crisis, poverty 
and economic rivalry. 








ROMANIA 


On the road to 
third world misery 
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Against all the predictions of the Westem pundits, lon Iliescu won the recent elections in Romania. 
Manfred Scharinger, of Gruppe Arbeiterinnenstandpunkt, Austrian section of the LRCI, analyses the 


Situation. 


INCE THE mid-1980s Romania 
Ss: been in permanent eco- 

nomic crisis. Ceausescu's re- 
gime reduced the foreign debt built 
up during the 1970s but at a heavy 
price. To pacify the Western banks 
the low living standards of the popu- 
lation were cut even further. Vital 
investment in industry was put on ice, 
along with anything else that would 
have used up foreign currency re- 
serves. 

By the time of the bloody downfall 
of the Ceausescu clan in December 
1989 Romania was the only Stalinist 
state which was virtually free of debt. 
But the country had been bled dry. 
Living standards were lower than any 
other European state apart from Alba- 
nia. The National Salvation Front 
(NSF—later to split into Petre Ro- 
man’s NSF and Iliescu’s DNSF) prom- 
ised to take the road of democratic 
reforms.and the transition to a mar- 
ket economy. 

Over the last three years no such 
decisive transition has been effected. 
Expectations of rapid change have 
given way to disillusionment amongst 
workers and peasants. Generous 
terms ‘were guaranteed for foreign 
investors, but despite this Romania 
has received less than other Eastern 
European states, with a meagre $500 
million of capital investment. For al- 
though wages are far lower than in 
Hungary or Czechoslovakia, produc- 
tivity is also very low. The infrastruc- 
ture is in crisis, with power cuts, 
factory closures and regular fuel short- 
ages in winter. 

Romania is no better off than three 
years ago. Only a small section of the 
population has been able to enrich 
itself through small businesses and 
semi-legal enterprises. The shops are 
a little fuller, but for many the price of 
basic necessities is now extortion- 
ate. 


Industrial production is falling con- 
stantly. Figures for 1991 were 39.5% 
lower than in 1989. The first half of 
1992 saw a further drop of 14.3%. 
Coal output is down 37%, and rev- 
enue from tourism has fallen by a 
quarter. All the time living standards 
are falling, in tandem with galloping 
inflation. 

As productivity falls the “surplus” 
workforce grows to millions. There 
are sporadic bread and milk short- 
ages. Infant mortality is approximately 
forty times that of the UK. Figures for 
still births are no longer compiled. 


Everyone agrees that the low point — 


is still a long way off. Bucharest’s 
German language daily Neuer Weg 
declared: 

“Even though our living standards 
are really low, just like before, this 
doesn’t alter the plain truth that we 
are living beyond our means.” 

International capital is now in a 
position not only to dictate conditions 
to the states of Eastem Europe, but 
also to choose which are to receive 
investment. The Romanian people 
realise this: in reality the West has 
already written off Romania. 


On 1 October 1992, the USA can- - 


celled the trade concessions (most 
favoured nation status) that it had 
granted to Romania under Ceausescu, 
then imperialism’s prized Stalinist 
critic of the Kremlin. But now the Cold 
War has been won, so the people can 
be left to rot. 

In this situation the Romanian peo- 
ple have little to hope for from a rapid 
transition to the market. Without a 
powerful economic giant like West 
Germany behind it, able to pump 
billions into reconstruction, the capi- 
talist restoration process means 
mass unemployment and misery. 

lliescu was able to whip up the 
emotions of the masses against the 
effects of the transition to the market 


where we stand 


» 


ea 
Miners in Bucharest 
and win the majority of the workers, 
especially the poor peasants, who 
voted for him out of fear for the 
future. But the wily bureaucrat is hatch- 
ing a treacherous scheme. He offers 
the transition to capitalism and priva- 
tisation, but at a slower pace. Iliescu 
and his government offer nothing but 
delaying tactics against “too many” 
factory closures and “too fast” a rise 
in unemployment. On 14 August 
1991, the law on privatisation of state 
holdings in industry, agriculture, trade 
and tourism was passed. By the be- 
ginning of 1992, however, only one 
out of more than 6,000 enterprises 
had been privatised under this law! 

“Help” from abroad has fallen far 
short of the expectations and prom- 
ises of 1989. The whole country is 
gripped by a capital shortage. The 
economy is paralysed. As a result, 
experiments in privatisation are 
doomed to failure. 

In acountry like Romania capitalist 





restoration cannot be introduced with 
kid gloves. Workers’ resistance to 
restoration is spreading. Most of in- 
dustry is bankrupt, and the majority 
of the peasants just do not want 
“their” land back! 

Although the collective farms have 
been legally dissolved, they still ex- 
ist. The overwhelming majority of the 
former collective farmers lack the 
essentials to work the land: machin- 
ery, Capital to purchase seeds and 
fodder for livestock. The 1.5 hectares 
of land to which they are each entitled 
under the law provides no basis for 
building viable small-holdings. 

The new government, however 
much it may want to, will be unable to 
achieve its main aims: the promised 
reconstruction of the economy and 
the simultaneous defence of existing 
living standards. In the coming period 
the ruling bureaucracy could there- 
fore seek to play the nationalist card. 
Its main targets would be Bukovina 
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and Moldova, which have belongedto 
the Ukraine since the time of Stalin, 
and which the nationalist parties have 
demanded should be annexed in a 
latter day Romanian Anschiuss. 

Movements like the fascist Vatra 
are growing on the basis of militant 
greater Romanian chauvinism, which 
targets the two million Hungarians in 
Romania together with an equal 
number inthe Romany and Sinti com- 
munities. 

What about the workers’ move- 
ment? Apart from small circles of 
intellectuals, the idea of the socialist 


transformation of society has beer - 


driven from the heads and hearts of 
the workers by the experience of “so- 
cialism in one country” and the record 
of Ceausescu. Those parties, such 
as the Socialist Labour Party, that. 
appeal for support from workers have 
nothing else to offer but a new ver- 
sion of the Ceausescu dictatorship. 
Others like the Democratic Natioral 
Salvation Front DNSF offer a purely 
bourgeois programme of cautious 
restoration. 


Vanguard 


The workers’ movement and its 
vanguard, the miners—who showed 
theircombativity in Bucharest in 1990 
and 1991—is also affected by the 
lack of an overall social perspective. 
When the bankruptcy of yesterday's 
ideas is revealed and no new ideas 
take their place, still older ideas will 
come to the fore. Not even the work- 
ers’ movement is immune from this. 
In the absence of a proletarian politi- 
cal altemative, the workers’ ranks 
are being infected with the poisons of 
the far ight and monarchism. 

It is precisely in situations like the 
present one in Romania that the limi- 
tations of defensive economic strug- 
gles can be clearly seen. Traditional 
strikes can break down when the 
enterprises send their workforces on 
enforced “holidays” due to shortages 
of raw materials and energy (as has 
happened every winter since 1989). 
In such a situation, the only way 
forward is through resistance to the 
entire process of restoration itself. 

For this, the building of a revolu- 
tionary workers’ party is the decisive 
prerequisite. The workers’ movement 
is not yet defeated—as before the 
revolution, the trade unions consti- 
tute an army of over a million mem- 
bers. The two week strike of 
railworkers in February 1992 stands 
as proof that militant struggle can 
achieve limited success. But time is 
short for countries like Romania. They 
are on the way to capitalism but not 
the developed capitalism of the West. 
They are heading straight into Third 
World misery.@ 








WORKERS POWER is a revolutionary communist 
organisation. We base our programme and policies 
cn the works of Mam, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, on 
the documents of the first four congresses of the 
Third (Communist) International and on the Transi- 
tional Programme of the Fourth International, 

Capitalism is an anarchic and crisis-ridden eco- 
nomic system based on production for profit. We 
are for the expropriation of the capitalist class and 
the abolition of capitalism. We are for its replace- 
ment by socialist production planned to satisfy 
human need. 

Only the socialist revolution and the smashing 
of the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only 
the working class, led by a revolutionary vanguard 
party and organised into workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia can lead such a revolution to 
victory and establish the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. There is no peaceful, parliamentary road to 
socialism. 

The Labour Party is not a socialist party. It is a 
bourgeois workers‘ party—bourgeois in its politics 
and its practice, but based on the working class via 
the trade unions and supported by the mass of 
workers at the polls. We are for the building of a 
revolutionary tendency in the Labour Party, in order 
to win workers within those organisations away 
from reformism and to the revolutionary party. 

In the trade unions we fight for a rank and file 
movement to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to 
democratise the unions and win them to a revolu- 
tionary action programme based on a system of 
transitional demands which serve as a bridge 
between today’s struggies and the socialist revolu- 
tion. Central to this is the fight for workers’ control 
of production. 

We are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class—factory committees, indus- 


trial unions councils of action, and workers’ de- 
fence organisations. 

The first victorious working class revolution, the 
October 1917 Revolution in Russia, established a 
workers’ state. But Stalin and the bureaucracy 
destroyed workers’ democracy and set about the 
reactionary and utopian project of building “social- 
ism in one country”. In the USSR, and the other 
degenerate workers’ states that were established 
from above, capitalism was destroyed but the 
bureaucracy excluded the working class from power, 
blocking the road to democratic planning and 
socialism. The corrupt, parasitic bureaucratic caste 
has led these states to crisis and destruction. We 
are for the smashing of bureaucratic tyranny through 
proletarian political revolution and the establish- 
ment of workers’ democracy. We oppose the res- 
toration of capitalism and recognise that only 
workers’ revolution can defend the postcapitalist 
property relations. In times of war we uncondition- 
ally defend workers’ states against imperialism. 

Internationally Stalinist Communist Parties have 
consistently betrayed the working class. Their 
strategy of alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular 
fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have 
inflicted terrible defeats on the working class 
world-wide. These parties are reformist and their 
influence in the workers’ movement must be de- 
feated. 

We fight against the oppression that capitalist 
society inflicts on people because of their race, 
age, sex, or sexual orientation. We are for the 
liberation of women and for the building of a 
working class women's movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous movement. We are for the 
liberation of all of the oppressed. We fight racism 

and fascism. We oppose all immigration controls. 
We fight for labour movement support for black 


self-defence against racist and state attacks. We 
are for no platform for fascists and for driving them 
out of the unions. 

We support the struggles of oppressed nation- 
alities or countries against imperialism. We uncon- 
ditionally support the Irish Republicans fighting to 
drive British troops out of Ireland. We politically 
*Dppose the nationalists (bourgeois and petit bour- 
geois) who lead the struggies of the oppressed 
nations. To their strategy we counterpose the 
strategy of permanent revolution, that is the lead- 
ership of the anti-imperialist struggle by the work- 
ing class with a programme of socialist revolution 
and internationalism. 

In conflicts between impenalist countries and 
semi-colonial countries, we are for the defeat of 
“our own” army and the victory of the country 
oppressed and exploited by imperialism. We are 
for the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of 
British troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war 
not with pacifist pleas but with militant class 
struggie methods including the forcible disarma- 
ment of “our own” bosses, 

Workers Power is the British Section of the 
League for a Revolutionary Communist Interne- 
tional. The last revolutionary International (Fourth) 
collapsed in the years 1948-51. 

The LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the 
degenerate fragments of the Fourth International 
and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist Intemational 
and build a new world party of socialist revolution. 
We combine the struggle for a re-elaborated tran- 
sitional programme with active involvement in the 
struggies of the working class—fignhting for revolu- 
tionary leadership. 

If you are a class conscious fighter against 
capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us! 


£3000 FIGHTING FUND 


THIS MONTH the Workers Power 
£3,000 Fighting Fund reached a to- 
tal of £588.30, with the help of a 
fundraising bonfire organised by 
Manchester branch, a massive £230 
raised from collections and raffles at 
our event in London to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and an individual donation of 
£125 from a supporter in South Lon 
don. Many branches of Workers 
Power have fund raising activities 
planned for the Christmas period. 
We urge all our readers to look out 


for these and contribute, by indi- 
vidual donations however small or 
by taking out standing orders (de- 
tails available from Workers Power). 
Unlike Norman Lamont we don’t have 
unlimited access to credit. But we 
do face increasing demands on our 
finances. We have produced tens of 
thousands of leaflets and bulletins 
during the current upsurge of class 
struggle and all of this is financed 
from the donations of members, sup- 
porters and sympathisers. Keep the 
money pouring in! | 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


Leicester 

Turty back the Bosses’ Offensive 
Wed 9 December 7.30 pm 

Castle Community Rooms, Tower St 
Leicester University 

South Africa: Stop the Sel! Out 


Percy Gee Building 


War in the Balkans 


Mon 7 December, 1.30 pm, Room 3, 


Manchester Metropolitan University Tues 8 December 8.30 pm = 


Thurs 10 Dec 1 pm, Students Union 


Sheffield 

The method of the Transitional 
Programme 

Tues 8 December 7.30 pm 
(see sellers for venue) 

Cardiff 

Algeria’s smouldering revolt 


(see sellers for venue) 
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Ca 


he crisis of Stalinism and its 

consequences continue to 
wreak havoc on the centrist or- 
Banisations. The latest victim is the 
French Ligue Communiste Révolution— 
naire (LCR), where long running fac- 
tional war has taken an unprec- 
edented tum for the worse. 

At the November meeting of the 
Central Committee the LCR leader- 
ship decided to break off all relations 
with one of its two youth groups, the 
150-strong Jeunesses Communistes 
Révolutionnaires-Egalité (JCR-Egalité). 
LCR members were ordered to leave 


. the JCR-Egalité or face expulsion. JCR- 


Egalité’s rooms at the LCR’s Paris 
headquarters were emptied and all 
the locks were changed. More splits 
are likely in the future as the factional 
line-ups, which have been stable for 
over 20 years, begin to fracture and 
crumble under the impact of events. 

This is the first time in decades 

that the LCR has taken such discipli- 
nary measures. That its leaders felt 
the need for an open political split is 
an indication of the crisis of the LCR, 
and of the threat it felt from the 
leftward-moving youth around the JCR- 
Egalité. 

The origins of the present crisis go 
back to November 1991, when the 
JCR split into two public tendencies 
with different papers: L 'Egalité(Equat 
ity) and Autre chose (Something Else). 
This split mirrored differences in the 
“adult” organisation as to which forces 
onthe French left should be the main 
targets of the LCR’s political adapta- 
tion. 


Fusion 


The LCR leadership has been con- 
sistently arguing for fusion with vari- 
‘ous splits from the French Commu- 
nist Party. They argue that the col- 
lapse of Stalinism has taken revolu- 
‘tion off the agenda for the foresee- 
able future and that the labour move- 
ment needs to be rebuilt. 

The factional grouping around Matti 
favoured an orientation towards the 
Socialist Party and SOS-Racisme. 
Their politics used a mixture of “or- 
thodox” claims to be the party of the 
Fourth International with the idea that 
the workers’ revolution was off the 
agenda and should be replaced by a 
“democratic” revolution. This posi- 
tion is common on the French left, its 
principal author being Pierre Lambert, 
leader of the 3,000-strong Parti 
Communiste Intemationaliste (PCI)}— 
another centrist Trotskyist group. Ini- 
tially the JCR-Egalité reflected this 
orientation. 

During 1991, however, part of the 
Matti grouping, disillusioned with their 
tendency’s inability to provide a pro- 
grammatic answer to the crisis of 
Stalinism, broke with the right cen- 
trism of Matti and began to evolve 
leftwards. Some of these militants 
were also leading members of the 
JCR-Egalité. The subsequent trajec- 
tory of the JCR-Egalité has consisted 
of a confused and only partially-suc- 
cessful attempt to break with the 
centrism of both Matti and the LCR 
majority. 

For example: 

¢ JCR-Egalité branches have initi- 
ated attempts to “no platform” the 


FN, a huge step forward from the. 


passivity of the centrist left. On the 
other hand, they have also argued in 
their paper that now is noftthe time to 
physically confront the fascists. 

e The JCR-Egalité claimed to be 
esainst Maastricht on the basis of 
the fight for the united socialist states 
of Europe, but devoted an important 
part of their argument to the alleged 
attacks on the separation of church 
and state represented by the treaty, 
directly imitating the arguments of 
Mattj and of the Lambertists. 

e Just over a year ago the JCR- 
Egalité adopted an “action pro- 
gramme” which said not one word 
about the revolutionary party, smash- 
ing the state or workers’ democracy! 
dt couldn’t even bring itself to pro- 
nounce the anti-militarist slogan “not 
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USFI expels rebellious 





a person, not a penny for this sys- 
tem”. 

Most striking has been the appar- 
ent non-aggression pact which ex- 
isted between the LCR and the JCR- 
Egalité. The JCR-Egalité did meekly 
complain when the LCR denounced 
their determined action during an anti- 
fascist demonstration. But they re- 
fused, both publicly and internally, to 
make any political characterisation of 
the adult organisation. 

Even today, following the LCR’s 
organisational offensive, the JCR- 
Egalité has drawn no political conclu- 
sions. This political indecisiveness 
will cost the comrades of JCR-Egalité 
dearly. 

From the summer onwards, it was 
clear that the LCR would launch an 
attack against the JCR-Egalité. Their 
left rhetoric, their discussions with 
other organisations claiming to be 
Trotskyist, and their relative success 
in attracting youth to their banner 
were an obstacle for the LCR in their 
campaign to build a “non-strategi- 
Cally delimited party” with various frag- 
ments of the Communist Party. 

The correct response to this threat 
would have been to come out fighting 
and launch a pre-emptive strike. The 
membership—only 15% of whom are 
also in the LCR—should have been 
politically educated in the nature of 
the differences, a clear political bal- 
ance sheet of the nature of the LCR 
should have been drawn up and a 
new programme adopted. 

The JCR-Egalité leadership did none 


.of this. They hoped that the situation 


would be drawn out and give them 
more time . . . to do nothing. They 
failed to take the political argument 
to the membership, they boycotted 
their own positions in the newspaper 
by refusing to make any substantial 
criticisms of the LCR. 


Paralysis 


One of the main reasons for this 
apparent paralysis lay in the fact that 
the leadership was far from homoge- 
neous. Certain members still agreed 
with Matti, others had only recently 
split from him. 

The leadership of the JCR-Egalité 
fell de facto to a handful of militants 
who in the middle of this year joined 
Franco Grisolia’s International 
Trotskyist Opposition (ITO) within the 
USFI. Fearful of upsetting the fragile 
factional equilibrium within the JCR 
they never fought to win the rank and 
file to their positions. 

Furthermore, despite their private 
criticisms of the USFi and LCR as 
centrist, they could not conceive of 
life outside the centrist “Fourth Inter- 
national”. Like other leading mem- 
bers of the ITO, they were determined 
at all costs to avoid a decisive clash 
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with the LCR. The ITO is founded on 
the belief that Trotskyist centrism isa 
“special type” of centrism, prevented 
from betraying the workers by its ad- 
herence to the Transitional Pro- 
gramme. It refuses to characterise 
the USFI as centrist, saying only that 
its leaders are responsible for “deep- 
ening revisionism” but they do not 
explain when this started, or why. The 
ITO also refuses to envisage an or- 
ganisational break with the USFI, con- 
centrating on the fruitless task of 
turning its next World Congress into 
an “open conference” for all 
Trotskyists. But as the JCR-Egalité 
expulsions show even a centrist or- 
ganisation with such rampant 
factionalism as the USF cannot toler- 
ate a serious fight for revolutionary 
politics within its ranks. And the next 
World Congress could be years away 
or never, depending on how fast the 
USFI disintegrates. 

Today, despite this blatant confir 
mation of the LCR’s ingrained cen- 
trism and irreformability, the JCR- 
Egalité leaders seem to be persisting 
in their headinthe-sand attitude. 
Rather than launch a political attack 
on the LCR and the USFI, the JCR- 
Egalité leadership is trying to “calm 
things down”. There will not be a 


Glossary 


USFI: United Secretariat of the Fourth Intemational, led by Emest 
Mandel, probably the biggest intemational organisation claiming to 
be Trotskyist. In Britain represented by supporters of Socialist 
Outlook and Socialist Action. 

ITO: Intemational Trotskyist Opposition, formed this year from various 
opposition groups, led by Franco Grisolia of the USFI's Kalian section. 


LCR: Ligue Communiste Révolutionnalre, French Section of the USFI. 
PCI: Parti Communiste Intermationaliste, led by Pierre Lambert. 


SOS-Racisme: pacifist cross-class alliance led by former Socialist Party 
youth activists dedicated to rock concerts rather than militant action 


against the fascists. 


LRC|: League for a Revolutionary Communist Intemational, founded in 
1989. Work orkers Power is the British section of the LRCI, Pouvoir 


Ouvrier its French section. 
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meeting of their National Committee 
to discuss the split with the LCR until 
January. The next Congress is cur- 
rently scheduled for Easter. 

The opportunity to explain the split 
to the rank and file, to win them to the 
perspective of building an independ- 
ent organisation, and to a clear recog- 
nition of what that means program- 
matically, is being wasted. There is 
even the possibility that the fear of 
breaking with the USFI will lead both 
the ITO members and others to launch 
a time-wasting campaign for re-ad- 
mission, or even to setting up an 
“external faction” of the LCR. 

This would be a disaster. The poli 
tics of appeasement are a dead-end. 
Without a clear lead and political 
explanation of the new situation, many 
of the non-LCR youth will probably 
leave. Some of the LCR majority loyal- 
ists will undoubtedly want to stay 
inside the LCR and will split, trying to 
take as many youth with them as 
possible. By failing to challenge the 
LCR leadership politically, in full view 
of the membership, the JCR-Egalité 
leadership will be making their task 
easier. 

Any such weakening of the JCR- 
Egalité would be a tragedy. Despite 
its ambiguities and its confusion, the 
JCR-Egalité’s leftward evolution rep- 
resents the most important event on 
the French left in over a decade. 

One indication of how far it has 
evolved is given by the latest issue of 
the LCR's “rival” youth paper, Autre 
chose, which features that well-known 
communist slogan “Workers of the 
world, wank!” and a pathetically paci- 
fist anti-militarist position: “Be brave: 
run away!” (these are literal quota- 
tions). The JCR-Egalité is light-years 
ahead compared to the rubbish the 
LCR leadership wants to offer youth. 

Scores of youth, new to politics, 
have been attracted to the JCR£galité, 
reaching out for what they consider to 
be revolutionary Marxism. On some 
questions they are right, on others 
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they are still misled by the centrist 
hangovers of the past. The essential 
feature is that they are still looking for 
answers. | 
But as yet neither the rank and file 
nor the leadership have found the 
necessary programmatic response to 


- theircurrent impasse. The confusion 


and eclecticism which has marked 
the JCR-Egalité’s development is the 
product of the leadership's failure to 
fight consistently for political clarity. 
This must stop. 

To find the political answers the 
youth need will mean a decisive break 
with the internal and external diplo- 
macy of the past. What is the political 
nature of the LCR? Can the USFI be 
reformed? What programme and in- 
ternational affiliation should the JCR- 
Egalité adopt? These are the buming 
questions of the hour, and the an- 
swers to them will decide the future 
of the organisation. 

The next few weeks will be deci- 
sive. The comrades of the LRCI’s 
French section, Pouvoir Ouvrier, want 
to ensure that the JCR-Egalité’s left- 
ward split from centrism goes even 
further. We have been discussing and 
working with the JCR-Egalité wher- 
ever possible, trying to convince their 
members of the steps that remain to 
be taken, of the ambiguities which 
need to be ironed out, of the wrong 
positions which need to be corrected. 
We want to win the comrades to the 
project of building a larger and stronger 
section of the LRCI in France. 

The exputsion of the JCR-Egaiité is 
merely the beginning of the break-up 
of the LCR. Already David Assouline, 
leader of the 1986 student move- 
ment and Matti’s right-hand man, has 


left the LCR to join the reformist. 


“Mouvement” recently set up by SOS- 
Racisme leader Harlem Desir. 

Matti, whilst proclaiming his loyalty 
to the USFI in general and the LCR in 
particular, has launched a public pa- 
per Democratie et Révolution.and 
has demanded that the LCR allow his 
faction to keep back 1/3 of their 
subs (around £1,000 a month) to pay 
for the paper! A split cannot be far 
away. 


Struggle 


In these circumstances, it is all the 
more important that the JCR-Egalité 
leadership and rank and file act clearly 
and decisively. Their struggle for a 
revolutionary programme must not 
only become a beacon for revolution- 
ary youth, but also an example of how 
to fight against the centrism of the 
whole of the USF. But to play such a 
role, programmatic clarity is vital. 

JCR-Egalité members must aban- 
don their dreams of reforming the 
USFI. Those who follow the ITO must 
break from the method which sees 
the basis for revolutionary re- 
groupment as a bland restatement of 
the basics of Trotsky’s 1938 Transi- 
tional Programme, combined with the 
“organisational regeneration” of the 
Fourth International. 

They should join the LRCI in the 
fight for a new revolutionary Intema- 
tional, and a-new transitional pro- 
gramme loyal to the method of 
Trotsky’s programme but with con- 
crete answers to the problems posed 
by the major revolutionary crises of 
our period. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
majority of the JCR-Egalité will take 
these decisive steps.@ | 


For an in-depth analysis of the 


JCR-Egalité see Trotskyist 
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LABOUR 


No coalition! 





VW/ =: THE Irish Labour Party 
celebrates its gains after the 25 
November general election, work- 
ing class voters are openly cynical about 
the likely consequences. Neither of the 
major capitalist parties, Fianna Fail and 
Fine Gael, have an overall majority. And 
Labour leader Dick Spring is widely ex- 
pected to make a deal to form a coalition 
government with one of them before Christ- 
mas. 

In twenty-four elections since the Civil 
War only seven have resulted in an overall 
single-party majority. Most often it has 
been the Labour Party which has bailed 
the capitalist parties out of their parlia- 
mentary crises by supporting one or other 
of them “in the national interest”. 

With sickening regularity workers, who 
have rallied around Labour tostrike a blow 
against Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, have 
seen their support squandered by the self- 
seeking Labour and trade union leaders. 
The cycle usually continues with workers 
then abandoning Labour and forcing itinto 
the purgatory of opposition. 

Figures for the high and low points of 
Labour support over the decades tell a 
great deal about the inherent limits of La- 
bour’s relationship to the working class 
and the regularity of its treachery (see 
table). 

This time out, Labour jumped from 16 to 
33 seats in a 166-seat Dail. Its 10% in- 
crease in votes since 1979 wasa sharp blow 
against both Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, 
but it also squeezed its left-reformist twin, 
Proinsias De Rossa’s Democratic Left. 

The Stalinist rump of the Workers Party, 
abandoned in April by De Rossa’s majority 
faction, lost its single deputy, Tomas 
McGiolla, former leader of official Sinn Féin. 
The Workers Party in 1989 actually over- 
took the Labour vote in Dublin but now its 
inheritor, Democratic Left, has slumped 
from 11.4% to 5.4% in the capital, winning 
only five seats nationally (seven previously) 
with a national vote of only 2.8% (in half of 
the 41 constituencies). If Labour enters a 
coalition government these surviving left- 
reformists may gain by posing themselves 
once more as the parliamentary conscience 
of the working class, despite their recent 
rejection of all class struggle rhetoric. 

What explains Labour’s gains? Since re- 
covering from the 1982-87 Coalition, La- 
bour has enjoyed the enormous advantage 
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Spring — leading Labour into coalition? 


Labour’s vote since 1927 


Vote Seats 
12.6% 14% 
5.7% 5% 
15.7% 12% 
9.1% 


Year 
1927 
1933 
1943 


1957 
1965 
1981 
1987 
1992 





of a ruling class wracked by scandals, en- 
hancing Dick Spring’s image as an hones 
broker with clean hands. | 
While the ruling class boasted about its 
economic triumphs in wiping out inflation, 
raising exports to an all-time high, stabilis- 
ing the national debt and strengthening 
the Irish currency, the working class faced 


Irish 


Workers Class 





Struggle 






a dramatic growth in unemploment. Rheto- 
ric about unemployment came centre-stage 
in the election, forcing Labour to pledge 
resistance to further privatisation, particu- 
larly in Aer Lingus where thousands of jobs 
could be at stake. This increased its popu- 
larity with working class voters. 

Besides working-class support for La- 
bour’s stand on this issue, there was un- 
doubtedly strong middle class support for a 
coalition of Labour, Fine Gael and Progres- 
sive Democrats, as an alternative to Fianna 
Fail whose nauseating corruption was al- 
jenating their own supporters. 

Hence the curiosity that both Labour 
and the neo-liberal Progressive Democrats 
gained seats. Labour support in working 
class areas of Dublin was 26% and in areas 
with a strong middle class it was almost 
the same: 26.2%. Labour got 24.9% in wholly 
urban areas as against 16.1% in rural ar- 
eas with small towns. 
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Sinn Féin’s vote was derisory in relation 
to the large number of candidates stand- 
ing—1.6% throughout the 26 Counties. Its 
highest poll was on the Border where 
O’Caoldin got 7.6% locally. One-third of his 
voters gave second preferences to Fianna 
Fail and one-fifth to Labour. 

Militant Socialist stood their leader, Joe 
Higgins, in Dublin West where he polled 
1,407. Higgins built up a base locally as a 
residents’ association leader. Militant’s 
propaganda focused heavily on law-and- 
order issues. But far from stressing the 
need for self-organisation and self-defence, 
let alone warning of the dangers of relying 
on the state to “keep the peace” in working 
class communities, they called for councils 
“to evict people who are known drug push- 
ers or using their homes for criminal activi- 
ties” and even promised: 

“More police on the beat and concen- 
trated on well-known trouble spots, would 
prevent crime and anti-social behaviour” 
(Militant Socialist no. 212, p4). 

The Socialist Workers Movement issued 
the bland call to “vote left”—specifying La- 
bour, DL, WP, Militant, SF etc. But from 
1972 to 1987 they had argued that workers 
should not vote for Labour because Labour 
was not “part of the Left”. Their new posi- 
tion of placing Labour among the “left” is a 
comic paradox for a group which correctly 
argues that Spring has taken the party 
further to the right than ever since 1987! 

The Irish Workers Group called for a 
vote solely for Labour and Democratic 
Left—the only parties with a mass base in 
the working class—as a means of striking 
against the openly capitalist parties, and 
for workers’ mobilisations to force these 
workers’ parties to break completely from 
the bourgeoisie and defend every gain of 
the masses in struggle. In the conditions of 
Ireland, where revolutionaries have no 
working class base and where Fianna Fil 
still gets the majority of workers’ votes, 
calls for abstention in the election were 
nothing more than the self-indulgence of 
anarchism and sectarianism. 

The fight for such united-front tactics in 
the election offered the best chance of win- 
ning a hearing for what must now be the 
central point of agitation by socialists in 
relation to Labour—to force them to vote 
against both proposals for Taoiseach by 
Fianna Fail and Fine Gael, to make the 
openly bourgeois parties carry the can for 
the capitalist crisis and to divide the Dail 
on class lines by refusing to enter coalition 
with any open bosses’ party. 

Workers must demand that Labour strug- 
gle against unemployment, for women’s 
rights and against British imperialism in 
Ireland. A real fight to force Labour to 
openly assert the political independence of 
the Irish working class can help break the 
illusions that working class voters have in 
Spring and his party, and lay the basis for 
building a revolutionary alternative.@ 





N TWO of the three ref- 

erendums on abortion, 

polled on the same day 
as the general election, mas- 
sive majorities established 
two important gains for Irish 
women. 

Sixty two percent voted to 
give pregnant women immu- 
nity from court Injunctions 
against travelling abroad for 


After the abortion 
referenaum 





abortion. Sixty per cent voted 
to allow information on abor- 
tion. In the same week stu- 
dent leaders were served 
with threats by Sheriffs to 
pay court costs to the Soci 
ety for the Protection of the 
Unbom Child (SPUC) for a 
High Court Injunction which 
ordered them not to distrib- 
ute abortion Information. 

On the the third question, 
the 12th amendment, 65% 
rejected the Government pro- 
posal to cancel the right to 
abortion where there might 
be a risk of suicide, and to 
explicitly rule out dangers to 
“health” as distinct from 
“life” as grounds for abor 
tion. Both supporters of 
and hardline antiabor- 


Campaign could only claim a 


third of the overall vote, how- 
ever, as they had called for 
rejection of all three propos- 
als. Pro-choice forces could 
easily claim at least as much 
support for more liberal abor- 
tion provisions on the evi- 
dence of the voting pattems 
and other recent information. 
in the country’s biggest or 
ganisation of women, the 
lrish Countrywomen’s Asso- 
clation, a survey answered 
by 7,000 members gave a 
70% majority in favour of al 
lowing abortion on the 
grounds of threats to wom- 
en’s health, as distinct from 
life. And two-thirds supported 
the right to abortion in cases 
of rape and incest. 

Fianna Fail, the Catholic 
bishops and the pro-ifers are 
stung by the result. Whoever 
forms the new government, 


all contenders have promised 
to implement the results in 
legislation. But all defenders 
of women’s rights should be 
on their guard. The major 
parties are all explicitly com- 
mitted to the severe restric- 
tions on access to informa 
tion and counselling on abor 
tion, and opposed to any right 
of doctors to make abortion 
referrals. 

None of the four parties 
now haggling over the make- 
up of the new coalition—in- 
cluding Labour—even once 
raised in the referendum cam 
paign the issue of the 5,000 
women per year forced to 
travel for abortions for rea- 
sons which are still criminal 
in trish law. 

This was a central issue in 
the propaganda of only one 
campaign group In the past 


irish Workers Group: J Larkin, c/o 12 Langrishe Place, Dublin 1, Ireland 


arguments and the issue was 


tucked away In tiny articles; . 


and there was no attempt by 
the party to campaign on the 


e. 

Surprising and inexcus- 
able, given the importance 
of the abortion issue for Irish 
socialists, was the total ab- 
sence of Militant and SWM 
from the referendum can 


month—the Dublin Abortion 
Information Campaign 
(DAIC). With the prominent 
support of the IWG, this cam- 
paign distributed 40,000 of 
its own leaflets in Dublin. It 
gave out an equal number of 
the leaflets of the national 
Alliance for Choice which 
merely argued a minimum po- 
sition on how to vote on the 
three ballots. “ 

The DAIC proved to be the 
only broad activist force in 
the campaign in Dublin, along 
with a number of campus 
groups nationally and local 
campaigns in Cork and Wa 
terford. Sadly, the national 
effectiveness of the referen- 
dum campaign was under 
mined by the feminist lead- 
ers who refused to build broad 
activist groups. Two demon 
strations in Dublin were 


poorly supported, one orgar- 
ised exclusively by the fem 
nists and supported by DAIC, 
the other organised inclu- 
sively by DAIC but boycotted 
by the feminists. - 
-Sinn Féin revealed once 
more its wretched deference 
to Catholic nationalism. It 
had no difficulty in calling— 
in its paper—for a Yes vote 
on travel and information. But 
in calling for a rejection of 
the 12th amendment it ar 
gued no differently from the 
ant-abortion Fine Gael party: 
“We are calling for a No 
vote on the abortion amend 
ment wording as it will not 
improve the position of 
women, but will only add to 
the current constitutional 
confusion.” (APRN, 12 No 


vember) 


There were "© DrocTewce 


vass. 

The Irish Workers Group, 
by contrast, argues for DAIC 
to try to consolidate the ac- 
tivist groups into a national 
campaign for abortion rights 
which will be open to taking 
up any of the related issues 
of women’s rights, including 


the question of divorce, _ 
which are posed in the com ~— 


ing period. 

As against the allclass 
alliances of the feminists 
which have led to virtual s+ 
lence on positive abortion 
rights, we fight for a central 
orientation to working class 
women as the only social 
force in Ireland who can open 
up the road of real struggle 
for women’s liberation in Ire 
land—es pert of the ciess 
scucse afar ot2is 7 
ext moe ais 7_E 
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NAZI TERROR IN GERMANY 
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A WAVE of Nazi kill- 

ings and violence is 

‘sweeping Germany. A 
Turkish woman and two chil 
dren were bumt to death in a 
firebomb attack on 23 No 
vember in Molin near Ham- 
burg. One girl was 14 years 
old, the other only 10. 

This has been only the lat- 
est and most outrageous in a 
series of attacks by the fascist 
organisations that are growing 
ike wildfire across Germany. 
Immigrants from Turkey, Viet- 
nam and Eastem Europe have 
bome the brunt of this racist 
terror. The Nazis are using the 
same methods against all who 
Stand in their path: recently an 
anti-fascist was thrown from a 
train and killed in East Berlin. 

The fascists are operating 
on fertile ground. The reces- 
sion, and in particular the ef- 
fects of the restoration of capi- 
talism in the East, have led to 
widespread disenchantment 
and despair amongst sections 
of working class youth and the 
Thiddle class. 

The shipbuilding and engi- 
neering industries of the East 
have been massacred. Accord- 
ing to the Bundesbank earlier 
this year, nearly one in five 
workers are on the dole.:Gross 
domestic product has slumped 
by 45% in the last two years. 

Young people can see that 
the new Germany they were 
promised after the wall came 
down is in reality a nation of 
bad housing, joblessness and 
hopelessness—a system with- 
out a future. Unorganised by 
the trade unions of the West, 
alienated by the so-called “so- 
Cialist"” terror and oppression 
of East German Stalinism, they 
have turned, in small but grow- 
ing numbers, to the militant 
and disciplined organisations 
of neo-Nazism. The fascists 
offer an illusory way out through 
racist terror, national self-ag- 
grahdisement and the brutal 
anti-working-class traditions of 
the Third Reich. 

~The August riots in Rostock 
revealed an alarming level of 
sympathy and support for the 
fascist gangs from the local 
population. Across Germany 
the rise of racism creates con- 
ditions in which the fascist kill 
ers can be tolerated, even sup- 
ported, by passive admirers. 

The ruling Christian Demo- 
cratS and the opposition So- 
cial Democrats argue that, in 
order to prevent the rise of 





German neo-Nazis 


fascism, stricter controls on 
immigration and the right to 
asylum must be imposed. Stok- 
ing the flames of prejudice, the 
Capitalists use the Nazi terror 
to justify the racism of their 
“democratic” republic. But the 
Official racism of the politicians 
only encourages the fascists. 

The possibility exists to crush 
the Nazis completely, to up- 
root their movement, liquidate 
their gangs of fire-raisers, and 
drive them back into the sew- 


BEHIND THE British media.coverage of 
resurgent German fascism is the smug 
message—there they go again. As in 
the 1930s and 1940s Germans are 
deemed to have a “national character” 
sympathetic to militarism and dictator 
ship. At the same time the bosses’ 
propagandists draw the lesson: that's 
what happens when you let too many 


migrants in. 


This is rubbish designed to blind Brit- 
ish workers to the fact that racist at- 
tacks and racist murders take place 
here with growing regularity, and to 
excuse the scandalous racist immigra- 
tion and asyium laws in Britain. 

And the British National Party may be 


ers they come from. The force 
that can accomplish this serv- 
ice to humanity is the German 
working class. Its trade union 
movement is the largest in 
Europe. The metalworkers'’ 
union, IG Metall, alone has 3.6 
million members. If their lead 
ers chose to act in unison, the 
DGB union federation, the So- 
cial Democrats, the East Ger- 
man Party of Democratic So- 
cialism and the thousands of 
revolutionary and anarchist 


eign” disease. 


smaller than their German counterparts, 
but they are a homegrown bunch of 
fascists, not the products of a “for 


In November these British fascists 
attacked an antLracist march, a meet- 
ing of the Anti-Racist Alliance in Croy- 
don and a demonstration in Glasgow. 

Racism and fascism rise when capi- 
talism is in crisis. And economic crisis 
is one thing the German and British 
bosses have in common. 

Of course, in Germany there are thou- 
sands of former Nazis in positions of 
high political and industrial office and 
the ideological legacy of Hitlerism is 
never far from the surface of middle 


youth could scatter the Nazis 
to the four winds. 

The massive trade union 
support for the recent antitac- 
ist demonstration shows that 
the possibility for such a 
fightback exists. But it is hope- 
less to remain within the con- 
fines of legality. 

The German police stood by 
when the Nazis besieged the 
immigrant hostel in Rostock, 
but arrested Jewish anti-fas- 
cist protesters without a sec- 


ond thought. The state may 
have banned the fascist Na 
tionalist Front, but they will 
unleash the riot police, 
equipped with batons, shields 
and CS gas against anti-fas- 
cist demonstrators every time 
they attempt to teach the Na 
zis a lesson in working class 
justice. 

That is why state bans 
against fascists are a dead 
end. Anti-fascists shed no tears 
when Nazis are repressed by 


class life in certain parts of Germany. 
But this has nothing to do with 
“national character”. It has far more 


to do with the fact that, to save 


capitalism after World War Two, Brit- 
ish and US imperialism Incorporated 
thousands of ex-Nazis into the admin- 
istration of occupied Germany. 

British workers and youth who want 
to help fight fascism in Germany 
should start by joining the fight for an 
antifascist united front in this coun 
try against the BNP and other such 
scum, build solidarity and support for 
the emerging antifascist organisa- 
tions in Europe, and fight for a Europe- 
wide anti-fascist united front.B 


the bosses’ state, but it is a 
self-defeating strategy for anti- 
fascists to,call for state bans. 
In the end the repression will 
be directed at workers, black 
people and the left. 

There is only one language 
that fascists understand: the 
language of physical force. IG 
Metall leader SteinkGhlercalied 
for trade union defence of im- 
migrant hostels. The German 
labour movement and youth 
must take him at his word and 
build anti-fascist defence 
squads to defend immigrants 
and the left, and move swiftly 
onto the offensive against the 
very existence of the Nazi or 
ganisations. 

The German bosses do not 
yet need the fascist gangs to 
smash the workers’ move- 
ment, as they did in the early 
1930s. But that has not 
stopped the fascists from set- 
ting their own agenda. In this 
year alone sixteen people have 
died as a result of Nazi at- 
tacks. 

The need for a workers’ 
united front against fascism in 
Germany, committed to physi- 
cally smashing the fascists 
without reliance on state bans, 
is urgent. 


